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Foreword 

Over a year ago on my day off, I received a a phone call from Helen 
Nolan, a clerk at the LifeLong Learning Center at the Vigo County 
Public Library. She asked me to contact Linda Edwards at the Tribune- 
Star as soon as possible, suggesting that I call; from home, as Linda 
seemed so excited about an idea for a book written by area new readers 
that she wanted to speak to me immediately. This excitement continued 
throughout the planning of this project. I asked that Linda present her 
idea to the Wabash Valley Literacy Coalition and on November 19, 1991 
she did. The Coalition supported the project, and a committee 
(including Brenda Christianson and Linda Sturtevant from Altrusa, 
Linda Edwards and myself) proceeded with planning the publication. 
We called ourselves Indiana Writers for Indiana Readers. 


It was decided that further tutor training in writing “experience 
stories” should come first. On January 18 and 25 workshops were 
given by Mr. Brian O'Neill, who has conducted creative writing 
workshops in schools, public libraries, universities, and hospitals. The 
workshops were a success, and the committee was pleased to note that 
both students and tutors were present. More specifically, groups 
represented included: Altrusa, Clay County, Good Sheperd Learn to 
Read, GROW, Parke Adult Tutoring Service, Shaker Prairie Literacy 
Council, Vigo County School Corporation/ Adult Education Program, 
and the Vigo County Public Library. 


TutorTalk. a bi-monthly newsletter put out by the Vigo County 
Public Library, provided examples of poetry and stories submitted by 
various groups and suggested possible materials for tutors and 
students to use in writing. The Altrusa Student Support Group was 
involved, and several meetings were planned to give students and 
tutors a chance to work together on stories. By mid-July, 40 pieces of 
writing were sent to Linda Edwards, and the Terre Haute First National 


Bank provided the money for printing what we now called, Seasons of 
Life. 


This is truly a first for the Wabash Valley — a book written by and 
for new readers. The stories presented reflect our particular area of the 


country, our special students and tutors. We hope you'll enjoy and 
appreciate it as we do. 


Chris Schellenberg 
Literacy Program Director of the Vigo County Public Library 
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YESTERDAY 


I believe in Yesterday. 
The Beatles 


There are two days in the week about 
which and upon which I never worry. 
Two carefree days, kept sacredly free 
from fear and apprehension. One of 
these days is Yesterday... And Ше 
other day I do not worry about is 
Tomorrow. 
Robert Jones Burdette 
The Golden Day x 
| 


CHILDHOOD IN PANAMA 
by: Betulia O. Monroy 


When I was ten years old, I helped my mother make breakfast, 
milk the cows, clean the horse stalls, and wash the clothes in the 
river by hand on the boulders. My father worked all his life on 
the farm planting rice, corn, cucumbers, bananas, kidney beans, 
yuccas, tomatoes, avocados, and oranges. 


My brother took us to school everyday. We walked a mile to 
school. Sometimes we had to wait to cross to the other side of 
the river until my brother picked us up, because it had rained all 
day and night for a few weeks. We were afraid to cross the river 
sometimes. We had to wait until the river went down. 
Sometimes my father had to tie a rope and pull us to the other 
side. 


We lived in that house for fifteen years. Later with fourteen 
kids, we moved to a smaller house. All my brothers and sisters 
all had to do some work in the house or work on the farm, or take 
care of the animals. My mother worked everyday washing and 
ironing people’s clothes. She got paid 25 cents a pound. She 
used the money to buy food for the family. Sometimes we didn’t 
have any food to eat. My neighbors helped my mother by 
finding more work for her to do for food for the kids. 


My family had a hard time with their life, but they never did 


complain. My father and mother raised fourteen children We 
were always happy and enjoyed our family and our home. 
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MUSSELING 
by: Steve Mount 


When I was a boy of about ten or eleven, I lived in Tecumseh, 
a little town close to the river—a good place to live for a boy 
growing up. 


My brother, Bill and I were always doing something. The 
toughest job I ever had was musseling. We would go to the river 
in the morning. There were boats tied to the bank. We would get 
in the boats and reach our arms over the sides feeling along the 
bottom for mussels, making sure that we did not get our fingers 
inside the shell. 


After we got a couple of buckets full, we would open the shells 
and get the mussels out. We would put the mussels in a jar and 
the shells in a gunny sack. We would sell the mussels to the 
fisherman and the shells to the people who made buttons of 
them. It kept us busy all that summer. 


CHILDHOOD REFLECTIONS 
by:Betty Carithers 


I lived on a farm when I was growing up. With Mom and Dad 
there were twelve children. I worked in the garden and helped 
Mom can. 


We rode the bus to school. I went to school in Fontanet. 


I was the youngest of four daughtrs. I had five brothers who 
were teasers. All the brothers worked on the farm, and the girls 
helped mom can, clean, wash and iron. Monday was wash day, 
and if it was cold, the clothes froze on the line. If it rained, 
clothers was dried around the stove. 


MY ПЕЕ GROWING UP 
by: Penny Camp : 


I was a year old when I moved to the state of Indiana. I don't 
remember much when I was that age. But I do remember when I was 
five or six years old. I was playing outside and I got a rope wrapped 
around my neck. I don't know how I did it but I did. My mom had to 
cut it off of me. Until this day I still don't know how I did it. 


By this time there were nine of us: three girls and six boys. We all 
lived in a three-room house with no indoor plumbing - not even a 
bathroom. We had to heat water on the stove for everything, even our 
baths. We had to start taking our baths about seven o'clock every night 
so we could get done by the time we went to bed, and that was nine 
o'clock. There were times we had to stay up to watch a movie, but after 
the movie was over, we had to go to bed. 


I remember when we had to go to the bathroom we had to go 
outside to an outhouse. But we did not mind at all. When we had to 
go to the bathroom at night time we always had someone to go with us. 


We also had one bedroom, and we all slept in that one room. We had to 
sleep on bunkbeds. Even my mom and dad slept in the same room. 


When we got up in the morning to get ready for school, we had to 
go to other parts of the house to get dressed. 


I remember one summer we all got into a water fight, including my 
mom and dad. My dad works on cars. When he was not working at 
his job, he was working in his own backyard - either on cars or just in 
the yard cutting grass, especially on the weekends. All of us got out 
there, too. 


We all had great times when we were growing up. We all had our 
fights and we disagreed on things too, just like other families. The only 
serious thing that happened to us was when my brother died. He was 
thirteen years old when he got hit by a car. He was riding his bike 
when it happened. I was sixteen at the time. It was hard on all of us, 
especially on my brother Tony who was with him when it happened. It 
took a long time to get over it. But we found out you never get over 
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CHRISTMAS 
by: Hazel 


Christmas of 1980 was special to me. Let me tell you about it. We 
have ten children. My husband and I both come from large families. I 
lost my father in 1966, and my husband's father died in 1967. 


Our mothers were both left alone; so I thought it would be nice to 
have them both for the holiday. One problem we faced was they hadn't 
been getting along for years because of different religious beliefs. 


Besides the two grandmothers, my husband and I, there were our 
ten children, their spouses, three grandsons and one granddaughter. | 
knew it would be the last time we would be together, and I wanted to 
make it special for all of us. 


One of my sons-in-law came from a small family in Montana and 
had never been with a big family at Christmas time. He said he would 
play Santa for me. This would be the first Christmas that my children 
would not know what they were getting as I would take a grandson 
and do my shopping while the others were at school or work. I would 
then take what I bought to my daughter's house and hide it. When my 
daughters would ask me to go shopping, I would say I had already 
done mine so leave the children with me while you're gone. 


Then I told my son-in-law where my Christmas things were hidden 
at my daughter's. He brought them over to my house Christmas Eve. 
It began to snow real hard that night. I was concerned how he could 
get all of the presents to my house, but he did a great job. 


My daughters helped fix the Christmas dinner so I would have more 
time to enjoy myself. We had a great time. With all the people that 
were in my small house, there were no arguments or quarrels. All of 
the children had a good time playing together. 


Our mothers got along fine after that, and we still talk about what a 


special Christmas that was. We are still very grateful for all the 
blessings we received that year. 


STORY by: George Morris 


It was September 1986, Honolulu. The week had been full of 
fun and experiences. Many new things were seen but one that I 
saw and felt could’ve been one of the oldest on this earth. 


It was the day my wife and I were on vacation at the time my 
younger brother was stationed at Marine base. We all had a few 
drinks that afternoon. At last it was time for Greg to go. We said 
goodbye. After about a minute and a half, I suddenly realized I 
had never told my brother that I love him. So, running down the 
street, my heart beating like it was going to come out of my chest, 
I caught up to him, out of breath, and said “I love you”! As I 
walked back to the hotel, I was happy and at peace. 


Emma 

Helpful, happy, sweet 

Brings cheer and love, sincerity 
My confidante in childhood days 
My sister. 


by:Ethel Nevins 
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TODAY 


I am the voice of today, the herald of 
tomorrow. . . I am the leaden army that | 
conquers Ше world — I am TYPE. | 

Frederick William Goudy | 
The Туре Speaks x 


Today is the first day of the rest of your life. 
Wall slogan (1970s) 


PEOPLE AND THEIR PETS 
by:TRC 


Pets play an important part in people’s lives. There are many 
kinds of pets in the world: dogs, cats, horses, fish. Many people 
have cats as pets. Cats are good pets because they help keep rats 
and varmints away. People have pets for companionship and 
love. Pets, like people, get their feelings hurt easily. Pets are 
helpful in many ways. Pets sense when a person doesn’t feel 
good. They can sense danger too. Dogs can be trained to help 
the blind. Dogs can watch little children and keep strangers 
away. Pets can be kept for winning awards at different shows. 
Some people treat their pets like part of the family. Sometimes 
pets get better treatment than the people around them. Lots of 
people buy pets for their children. When their children leave 
home, they keep the pet for themselves. People spend lots of 
money on their pets even on funerals for their pets. There are 
cemeteries for pets just like for people. People spend money for 
clothing, toys and other things for their pets. Pets bring 
enjoyment to people of all walks of life. 


MY PARENTS 
by: Diana C. Terry 


My adoptive parents are the only parents I have. They are 
loving people. They mean so much to me. Sometimes I can’t tell 
them how much I love them. Mom's name is Jill. She is the mom 
I always dreamed of. I wish that she was around when I was 
younger. But God put her in my life when I was around fifteen 
years old. It makes me appreciate her even more. 


Then there's dad, which is Al. That's what I call him. He is a 
little harder to talk about, but I love him just the same. He 
doesn't talk a lot, but I can tell that he cares a great deal about 
me. He is the one who says "yes" or "no" about most things that 
go on at home. 
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For Tim—JUST AS YOU ARE 
by:Debbie Stanford 


Just as you are, you're perfect to me and forever and forever 
you will always be. I love you for who you are. You're special in 
every way. I cherish the time I have with you, each and every 
day. I count my blessings that I found you. My best friend. I 
can’t deny, I will always love you until the day I die. Just as you 
are, perfect in every way. Say! You know I bet there was a special 
mold, one that can not be traced. If it ever was, it would not be 
the same. I will follow you wherever you go. Just one step 
behind, no farther will I be. Can’t you see darling, I love you just 
as you are. 


MOTHER 
by:Debbie Stanford 


Her smiling eyes say it all. The warmth of her gentle hands 
reach out to hold you when you call. She’s always there with lots 
of love and care. She never complains. At times her days are 
long, but her nights are even longer. She’s such a gracious lady. 
Her hopes and dreams for a better tomorrow keeps the family 
together and makes it stronger. Mother stands for a lot of things, 
but none can compare with the love she shares, for I always want 
to be near a very special person like mother. She’s here and there 
and everywhere, her memories live on and on. I gather the 
thoughts of many years. God blessed me with a wonderful 
mother. 
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TRIALS OF BEING А PARENT 
by: TCR 


We all know it's very difficult raising children in our society. In our 
society there are things that we have to do; go to school, get a job. So as 
a parent, it becomes more and more difficult to bring our children up. 


Our parents had very strict rules which were to be followed. As 
parents today, we don't have the rules our parents had. АП parents 
have to work to make it. In doing this, we tend to subject our children 
to others. Our children may look at this as rejection. 


We make the same mistake our parents did. We tend to give our 
children too much and have no rules for them to follow. That is why 
children tend to show themselves. When we make rules, some times 
we don’t hold to them. 


It’s very hard to get our children to understand that education is 
important in our society. We try hard to make sure our children get the 
education they need to get along in our society. Without a good 
education, children will not have a very good chance to get a good 


paying job. 


eee a Se) 
LITTLE DOVE by: DS 


Life has not been easy for you, I know. 
I have not been the best mom. 
And you think I don’t love you 
for sending you to live with your dad. 
But one day, I hope you will understand. 
I only want for you what I never had. 


You are my life, and without you around 
I’m only half a person. 

You don’t want me calling you Little Dove, 
but to me that’s who you will always be. 
Forgive me. 

For I love you more than life. 


Mom 
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STORY by:Robert Eble 
Shaker Prairie Literacy Student 


I was born in Booneville, Indiana, into a family of eleven children, 
four boys and seven girls. My father’s name was Ed Eble. My mother 
passed away when I was five years old. My dad never remarried and 
raised his family alone. Everyone had to work hard. 


We had a two hundred acre farm, a sawmill and coal mine on our 
property. I started working in my dad’s mine at the age of ten, along 
with my other brothers. After several years dad sold his mine to the 
Peabody Coal Company. The company gave me and my brothers all 
jobs. 


As a boy growing up I didn’t realize the great need for education, 
but now I understand that it’s very important to be able to read 
directions whether it's on your job, at home or on а trip. When using 
any product, it’s very important to read directions. Being able to do 
this could possibly prevent injuries or even save your life or someone 
else's. 


On my job if something goes wrong I must be able to write down 
what the trouble is, something I hadn't been able to do until recently. 
For years I wasn't able to read the different control buttons to lock out 
different systems while I worked on them. Now that I can read, it 
makes me feel good to know that I will be safe while working on 
breakdowns. Another thing I realize is that if I hadn't already had this 
job for so many years, I wouldn't be able to get a good paying job with 
another company with the education I had before. 


I would recommend that everyone who needs help be willing to ask 
for it because it's been real rewarding for me. It's made me become à 
more positive person. I can remember through the years feeling 50 
much fear inside if I was put in a position of reading a paper for 
someone. It caused me to have so many negative feelings about myself. 
Now I have faith in myself and in what I can accomplish. 


I would like to say that if you have fear of the people who are 
working in literacy programs please be assured they are kind, 
understanding and willing to help. At least I found it to be this way. 


— s 


STORY by:Debbie Stanford 


It is my opinion that it is vitally important to have such 
opportunities as being able to enroll in G.E.D. classes. These 
classes have helped many people such as myself. To be able to go 
back and attend classes and learn things you thought you never 
would is such a great privilege. | 


То learn how to read and write probably is a big step for some 
people. However, it’s not too late. While some people might be 
wondering whether they can really learn how to do these things, 
others are doing something about it. 


To enroll is the first step in the right direction. You’re never 
too old to learn. 


The G.E.D. instructors are quite nice, very understanding and 
helpful. Without these special teachers, where would we be? 
Although the G.E.D. instructors can’t qualify for the Golden 
Apple Award, they do deserve a big thank you from many 
people. 


The Learning Center in our Main Library is another special 
opportunity. The people who work with you are also as 
dedicated as the teachers. 


To be able to continue with these programs we need all the 
support that we can get. Once you have learned and achieved 
your goals, you can also help others achieve their goals. Help 
others as you were once helped. 
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STORY 


Anonymous 


I worked for the U.S. Government for 25 years and for the coal 
mines for 21 years as a licensed engineer and I didn’t know how 
to read! Can you believe that? Well, it’s true. I’m 66 years old 
and because of personal tragedy have decided that I’m finally 
going to learn to read. 


I'm an only child who came from very well-to-do-parents. I 
attended public schools until the third grade and was later put 
into a private school because I wasn’t doing so well. I had a 
terrible inferiority complex partly due to the other kids in school 
and family members but mostly due to my lack of reading skills. 
It has been a source of shame my entire life. 


I worked at a defense plant at night and attended high school 
during the day. I received my high school diploma in 3 1/2 
years, due largely to my mother’s help. I have always been 
dependent on others because of my lack of reading skills. After 
high school I enlisted in the service but, to my dismay, was 
medically discharged. 


I lost my mother, which literally broke my heart. Later, I got 
married. My wife tried to help me learn to read but it’s hard for 
someone so close to help sometimes. 


I have lived a very full life. I have two children, a son and a 
daughter. I have traveled the world over (the Phillipines, Japan, 
Cuba, Vietnam and countless other places), but there has always 
been something missing in my life—READING. 


I WAS A NON READER. 
by: Steve Mount 


I was a Non Reader. I was born and raised in Terre Haute and 
in a little town north of Terre Haute called Tecumseh. I attended 
the Vigo County Schools. I went to Thompson, Davis Park and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


My problems started in the 3rd grade. My 3rd grade teacher 
did help me get started reading. She realized I was good in art 
and she used art and reading together. She would have me draw 
pictures and write stories to go along with the pictures. The 
drawing would keep me interested in the story. I enjoyed this 
method, but she didn’t have the time or the resources to keep 
teaching me. I don’t remember any other teachers trying to 
figure out why I couldn’t read. 


I wanted to learn to read, but I was quiet and distant in the 
classroom, and I wasn’t a trouble maker and so the teachers 
passed me from grade to grade even though they knew I couldn’t 
read. I was tested but nothing came of the tests. It seemed that 
help would come later. 


At Wilson I did well in art classes, shop classes and metal 
shop. They put me т а special education class but by that time it 
was more of an embarrassment, than a help. I knew they were 
trying to help me, but it was too late. I didn’t want my friends to 
know that I was in Special Ed. Just that name “Special 
Education” was wrong. Even the kids that were in that class 
hated it because nobody wanted to associate with them. I started 
to hide the fact that I couldn’t read even more to keep my friends 


from treating me like they did the “Special Ed” kids. 


I did get into some fights at school with kids who made fun of 
me. I was angry because I didn’t want to be different. I could do 
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a lot of things better than most people, but it always came back 
to being able to read. That made me different and that made me 
angry. 

I was enrolled in a Work Release Program for special 
education students. My father died at this time and we needed 
the money. So I worked, and attempts to teach me to read 
stopped. But even then I didn’t give up on school. They gave up 
on me and got me a job in a bakery. It seemed like a trade off. 
“We didn’t teach you to read, here’s a job.” That made me angry 
again. It seemed everyone had control of my life but me. I did 
well at the bakery, but I was still unhappy. 


"] got married, got fired and found a job on my own at a 
foundry.” 


I still had to rely on others, especially my wife, for everything. 
All I did was work and stay home. Everything revolves around 
reading and since I couldn't read I felt like I was locked in. 1 
couldn't go anywhere, because there was no where for me to go. 
I felt like I was missing so much by not being able to read. 
Simple things like reading newspapers, getting drivers licenses, 
reading story books and poems to my daughters, and feeling 
uncomfortable in church. I wanted to learn more than just every 
day things. 


At this time, I began to do more wood working and I needed 
to do more reading of instructions for more difficult work. My 
wife was working two jobs so she wasn't able to help me read 
the instruction books. I had hidden the fact that I couldn't read 
from all my friends and family. My daughters didn't even know 
that I couldn't read, so I didn't have anyone I could turn to for 
help. 


I saw Susan Bayh talk about literacy on television, and I saw 
an advertisement for the Altrusa reading program and I told my 
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wife about it. She called the local library and set up ап 
appointment. I went to see Linda by myself, to make sure I was 
going to turn things around. Linda thought I might enjoy a tutor 
with blonde hair, long legs and blue eves. Instead I got Jeff. He 


was a new tutor and I was a new student so we started together - 
about 2 1/2 years ago. 


We have met now one day a week for 2 1/2 years. Two years 
sounds like a long time but really its a blink of an eye. When we 
started we met in the library basement with a table and hope and 
a prayer. We struggled through the basics-learning sounds and 
phonics, and I felt like I learned something every week. 


Some things came easy, some not so easy, but Jeff always 
made sure I understood before we went any further. If I had a 
problem with a word or sound, Jeff would find out why I was 
having a problem, before we went on. I think the biggest obstacle 
I over-came was when Jeff explained that the letters “gh” were 
silent in a word. It made a lot of words come together. I may not 
always show my enthusiasm to Jeff, but I would go home all 
excited telling my wife all about the new things I had learned. 


Jeff not only helped me during tutoring sessions, he would try 
to come to different shows where I would be showing my wood 
carvings. He even brought his wife and daughter to Indianapolis 
to a wood-carving show, just to see me, and the work I had on 
display. It takes more than just a teacher, it takes a caring person 
with a personal interest in his student. Now that Jeff has me 
reading things I never thought were possible, I still have a long 
way to go. I’m not the most perfect student, I’m still very leery 
about writing and giving speeches! I know it has to be very 
difficult for Jeff to keep pushing me to write all the time. 


Last fall Linda told me about the newspaper wanting to do 
stories about adult illiteracy. She wanted me to be interviewed. 
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—— 


At first I told my wife “NO”, I felt it was bad enough по! 
knowing how to read, but letting people know I didn’t know 
how to read was even worse. The more | thought about it, the 
more I thought it might help others with the same problem. So I 
decided to let them do the story. After the story appeared in the 
paper, I was afraid of what people might say about me—negative 
things. But as it turned out it was just the opposite. Friends, 
guys at work and even my sister who didn’t know I couldn’t 
read, congratulated me and showed their support. This made me 
feel better than I had for a long time. I learned to like myself and 
it made me a calmer more open person with my family and 
friends. Reading has led to better things all around. Now І ат а 
tutor. I am teaching an adult to read. I have a student who had 
some problems with other tutors. I am getting through to him 
because I have been there. I am using what I have learned to 
teach him. That makes me feel good. I know I have a long way 
to go, but now things aren’t so scary. Now I read newspapers, 
books, billboards, maps. I am not afraid to take trips. I worked 
on my daughters car for the first time with a book—where before 
I would have had to guess. I read instruction books for my wood 
working projects. I’ve even become a public speaker. 


Now I want to take my GED this spring and see how far I can 
go. I can't see myself stopping now. WHO KNOWS ! 


Editor’s note: Steve Mount is now a tutor working with a non reader 
and speaks on behalf of adult literacy. 
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THOUGHTS FROM A STUDENT 
by: Lester L. Schatz 


My name is Lester L. Schatz. I am thirty years old. I ama 
student at the Altrusa Tutoring Service. I have been going for 
three years. The reason I have been going is to learn how to read 
and write, so I can get a GED, and so I can get a better job, and do 
what I always wanted to do. I went through Grade School and 
High School to the ninth grade and could not read or write, my 
parents did not know until I was in the ninth grade and already 
dropped out of school. I have just a few more things to say, if you 
have a learning problem or know someone who does, don’t be 
ashamed, you are not alone. 


LEARNING TO READ 
by: Sue Ann Zook 
Shaker Prairie Literacy Student 


Learning to read has given me a new life. I know my 
alphabet. I can put letters together and make words. I have 
learned my numbers. I knew how to read the prices in the store. 
I knew the value of the sale items I want to buy. 


I enjoy meeting people. I go to church on Sunday. My friends 
are most encouraging to me. All these wonders in my life have 
happened in the past seven month. 


I study my lessons everyday. I will work hard to continue 


learning everyday. Thanks to my friends who are willing to give 
of their time to help me. 
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STORY 


Anonymous 


I grew up in Arkansas and am the youngest child in a family of 15 
kids. I attended school off and on from the first to the third grade. Dad 
died when I was eleven. I had to stay home and work to support the 
family, which I did until I was 18 years old. 


My parents felt the boys needed enough education to write their 
names and to figure up the weight of the cotton. The girls didn’t need 
no education because their husbands would take care of them. Out of 
all 15 kids, none of them got to go to school as much as I did until some 
of them left home or got married. Now all but 3 of us have our G.E.D. 


апа as soon as get mine all but 2 of us will have it. Some have also 


attended college. 


I worked jobs that were low paying and didn’t require reading. I 
turned jobs down that I really wanted on account of my reading 
problem. I was 25 years old when I decided I was going to do 
something about it. It took me that long to admit I needed help. I went 
to the local Education and Training Center and asked them to help me 
to learn how to read. The people didn’t laugh or make fun. They 
taught me. They was very supportive and helped me fill out all the 
papers I needed. I attended class one day a week оп my lunch hour. 
My wife also helped by getting me enrolled in the G.E.D. classes. 


With the G.E.D. classes, I am now reading at the 3rd grade level after 
only 11/2 years. I'm going to continue taking G.E.D. classes until I get 
my high school diploma. Hopefully, I will also attend college. 


For people that's in my shoes, if they will ask for help, they can learn 
to read and write through private classes also. It won't happen over 
night and you have to sacrifice a lot of things, but in the end it's worth 
it. When you can't read it's like being on another planet. It's hard to 
start a conversation with somebody. If you can't read, you don’t know 
what's going on in the world. Reading is very important and consists 
of everything you'll ever do. Education is important for other things 
besides good jobs. Reading, once you learn, becomes your whole life. 
It's something you have and can enjoy and no one can take it from you. 
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MIKE’S EXPERIENCES 
by: Mike Eslinger 


I went to school in a small town in Ш., and I learned early that 
I had a learning disability (dyslexia.) The type of disability I had, 
the school system didn’t know how to handle. I went through 
school being passed from one grade to another, not knowing how 
to read and write. In grade school I didn’t really do much of 
anything except sit around and be bored. Then I moved to a 
larger city. There I went into junior high. There I had a 
wonderful teacher named Mrs. Burkley, the first teacher I had 
that I thought really cared about my education. During the time I 
lived in that city, I learned more in 3 years than I did in 5 years in 
the small town. But I still could not read or write. Then I moved 
back to a small town for my freshman year of high school. When 
I started school in the small town, they didn't know how to 
handle my not knowing how to read and write. At first they put 
me in EMH where I knew I didn't belong. Then I went and 
talked to the school administration. The school administration 
hired a private tutor and took me out of the class I didn't belong 
in. Me and the tutor hit it off. The tutor went with me from class 
to class, taking notes and then the tutor would read the chapters 
for me. When test time came, the tutor would read the test to me 
and I would give her the answers from memory. 


I moved back to the town where I started school. There I took 
the basic classes where I copied the chapters off the board and 
taped the discussions. Then I would go to а learning disabled 
study hall where I had another teacher that helped me out and 
taught me a lot. Mrs. Color would read the chapters out of the 
books and also read the test to me. I would answer the test from 
memory. This is how I learned and passed the classes. Mrs. 
Color kept encouraging me to stay in school even though I was 
ready to give up because I wasn't able to read or write still. Mrs. 
Color was like а mother to me. If it weren’t for her, I wouldn't be 
a high school graduate. 
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When I graduated, I was very scared about getting out of school. 
Mrs. Color said I would do fine, but when I got out of school, I 
had a tough time finding work. 


When I found a job it was only seasonal. I worked one season 
for this company. It was not a job that needed reading or writing 
skills. A few months later I got another job. It was working in a 
furniture factory. While I was there I got married, and we had a 
baby. Things were going okay until one evening I was called into 
the office and let go. I was devastated. I didn’t know how I was 
going to take care of my family. I was out of work for six months. 
I had several interviews and was also hired and fired at the same 
time. I had the job until I told them I could not read. They said 1 
needed to know how to read and write to handle the paperwork . 
that went with the job. I went from place to place looking for 
work but I was told the same thing over and over. I finally ran 
out of unemployment benefits, and we moved into my wife's 
parents' house. I found a job at a fast food restaurant making 
minimum wage. After living with my in-laws for a month, we 
finally got our own place. One evening while I was working, I 
heard a commercial on the radio. It was about learning to read. I 
quickly wrote down the number. I called the number and they 
set me up with a tutor. I have been working with the tutor one 
night a week. I have been working on learning to read and write 
for three years but I am having a tough time. One evening while 
working, a co-worker told me about a job opening at the other 
place he worked. The next day I went to apply for a job. I told 
them about my reading and riting problems but, I also told them 
about getting tutored. They hired me on the spot. I have worked 
there for the past three years. During the last three years we have 
had another child, but things are better than when we had our 
first child. I am still working for the same company. They have 
been very good to me. I hope to learn to read and write well 
enough to go to college and get a degree. 


STORY 


Anonymous 


Last Monday I remodeled a room. I tore a floor up and put 
1/2 inch plywood down. I put 13 sheets of paneling up. I put a 
sink and two cabinets in. The room looks much better and I felt 
like I should have charged more that $150 for the work. 


TRUCKERS AND THEIR JOBS 
by: TCR 


A truck driver’s job is to get freight to its destination. Some 
people think that truck drivers are illiterate, but that is not so. It 
takes a lot of intelligence to move an eighteen wheeler safely 
down the road. Without truck drivers, people from small towns 
would be unable to buy the products they need. 


STORY by: Denny 


My name is Denny. I use to be a truck driver. Then one day I 
met this very special woman. I got to thinking this is the woman 
for me. 


So I decided to quit trucking to be with her and her children. 
We decided to become a real family so we wanted to get married. 
I got a different job now and the people I work with are very 
friendly. 


I also have a tutor that helps me with my reading and writing. 
He has helped me a great deal. Things are looking up for my 
family and me. One day soon we will achieve every thing that 
we want out of life. 
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WHAT A JOB! 
by: TCR 


A job is what each of us needs to survive today in this world of 
ours. All jobs indirectly affect each and everyone of us when 
strikes occur. It is like a ripple. People all over the world are 
touched by the situation. For example, food, clothing and 
housing increase in price. Companies struggle with increased 
overhead cost resulting in layoffs. Attempts to cope with 
frustrations and stress caused by this cycle results in increases in 
crime and violence. 


Self esteem has been ignored by people needing jobs, even 
though they realize the job is the most important thing for them 
to survive in our world today. 


MY WORK 
by: Marshall Fields 


The first thing I do when I get to work is feed the cows. Then I 
clean the break room and empty the trash in the office. I then cut 
grass and “weed-eat.” Before I go home, I feed the cows again. 
Friday we had a cow that was having a calf. He was turned 


around the wrong way. We got the Bobcat and pulled him out. 
The calf was dead but we saved the cow. 


The company was getting rid of their Rhode Island red 
chickens and roosters so I took them home. The roosters ran after 
my four year old daughter, Jessica. I think it was because her hair 
was blonde because the rest of us have black hair and they didn’t 
bother us. Because they were so mean to her, I gave them to my 
friend. My friend keeps them and they have had lots of little 
chickens because he does not collect all the eggs. They get double 
yolkers out of them. They’re good chickens. 
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АМ EXPERIENCE STORY 
DICTATED TO HIS TUTOR 


Anonymous 


Most of all I like working on motors and large engines such as: 
trucks, tractors, bulldozers, coal buckets (trucks that haul coal), 
freight trucks, and anything else that is heavy or large machinery. 
They are interesting to repair. 


It is great to have someone show me that much responsibility 
by trusting me to work on their machinery. I try to work good 
and fast to get them back on the road or back to work. Guys with 
break downs are always in a hurry to get back on the road or they 
will not make money. 


I started working on small motors and worked up to big 
motors. I saved the money I earned on the small motors to buy 
better tools to wofk on the larger motors. I have worked myself 
up to an average supply of tools that will serve well until I can 
earn enough money to buy some tools that will help me do a 
better job. 


The first thing on my “wish list” would be a bigger garage, so 
I could work better on several engines at one time and have them 
all out of the weather. One man that gives me engines to work on 
always inspects them very carefully before he fastens the hoood 
and closes the deal. He has lots of years experience and knows 
machinery very well. He has never yet told me I did not do 
something right or to do it over. I like working and learning from 


him. 
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Cattails long and brown 
Moss dull green, soft, and 
slimy 

Growing in a swamp. 


B.L.B., Parke County 


My cat 
Fluffy white Persian 
Purrs, claws, hisses 
Fluffy. 
B.L.B., Parke County 


Mom, last night John had me read him a 
story about Pinocchio. He wanted me to 
sit by him and he stayed awake until the 
story was finished. He went to sleep and 
then I picked him up and took him to bed. 


Garry Fields 
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TOMORROW 


I love you tomorrow — you're always a day away. 
Annie 


Tomorrow will be a new day. 
Miguel de Cervantes 


— те 


NEW BEGINNINGS 
by: Lillian Schenk 


I like the springtime of the year the best because the trees 
begin to get their leaves, the flowers are starting to come up and 
the grass is turning green. The robins return from the south. I 
like it when they start to build their nests for their young. All 
animals start their families in the spring. I especially like to see 
the squirrels. 


People start to shed their winter clothes. They start their 
spring cleaning by cleaning up their yards and painting their 
houses. You begin to see people out walking for exercise. The 
Olympic try outs start and the walk-a-thon takes place. 


Days begin to get longer and longer. Kids begin to think about 
getting out of school. Parents begin to wonder what to do with 
them all summer. 


I think spring is special because I was born on April 10th. I 
turned 53 and I quit smoking. After 38 years of smoking from 15 
years old to 53 years old is a long time. I thought it was about 
time I quit because of my lungs. I have emphysema, bronchial 
disease, asthma. I said I wouldn't live to be 65 years old and I 
wouldn't be able to draw my “rocking chair” money. I thought 
I'd better quit so I could get my benefits. I had worked so hard to 


earn. 


Spring is when life begins. This is my new beginning. 
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WHY PEOPLE HAVE DIFFICULTY GETTING ALONG 
by: TCR 


Many people have trouble getting along and talking with each 
other, sometimes we even ignore each other. Some of the reasons 
for these problems could be any of the following: Personality 
Conflicts, Financial Problems (job or personal), Medical 
Problems, Education (lack of or too much), or Religion or Political 
disagreements. 


To get along in different types of relationships you have to 
have a cooperative or collaborative use of each others resources. 
You have to be independent but also be able to be considerate of 
the others around you. This is hard at times, especially if you are 
required, through a job or personal situation, to be closely 
involved with someone you do not care for at all. It could have 
to do with the way they do things, their morals, or their 
personality in general. But we should try to find the best in every 
person or situation, and make it work in a relationship. But this 
is very hard to do most of the time. 


Sometimes on a job you are required to take orders from a 
boss. Your boss may tell you to do something in a way you feel is 
incorrect, but you are required to do it "his way". You feel 
uncomfortable with this from the beginning, but you do what 
you are told. If something goes wrong, or the job turns out 
incorrect, sometimes the blame lands right back on the worker, 
and the superior does not take the blame for his incorrect orders 
or direction. This builds walls and uncomfortable feelings 
between employee and employer. 


Sometimes people have a lot of stress in their life with 
financial problems. Too many personal bills piled up, high utility 
bills, high food costs, high insurance needs, high clothing and 
education costs. We tend to worry or argue a lot over money 
problems. This can carry over into getting along with others. To 
much stress and worry can even lead to sickness. 
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In Ше world today so many things can lead to stress, strain, 
and illness. The fast living pace can lead to stress problems like 
over weight problems, alcoholism, drug problems, and some 
medical problems. Sometimes major medical problems, which we 
have no control over, play a major roll in our lives. Our emotions 
can be pushed in directions that we don’t want them to go. If 
people could learn to slow down, take a slower pace and relax, it 
would be a less stressful world, and possibly less illness. 


Education is a very important factor in todays world. Without 
it you can have trouble supporting yourself and family, or 
bettering yourself at your job. Therefore it is important to make 
sure young people get the proper education they need to make a 
good life for themselves. Too much education can also be a 
problem to some people, as it can keep you out of lower paying 
survival jobs. 


Different religious and political beliefs between people cause 
stressful relationships. Sometimes we tend to push what we 
believe on others. Strong different ideas can cause people to be 
very hateful towards each other.. We need to be more 
understanding and considerate of each other. You can listen to 
others views, but still keep your own views. 


All of us have individual personalities, and that is okay. But, 


we should all work together for a less stressful world, being 
considerate and caring for each other.. 
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BRING BACK MY KIDDIES ТО МЕ 
by: Linda 


I am a single mother. My son, Dustin, is six years old, and my 
daughter, Tammy, is two years; but my story happened a year ago. 


At that time the house where we were living needed major repairs— 
the kitchen sink and the bathtub were loose from the walls, and the roof 
leaked so badly when it rained that I had to set out pans and buckets all 
over the house. 


I had asked my landlord to fix the roof, but he had never got around 
to it. One night we had an ice storm, and my neighbor's tree fell over 
on my house and caved in the roof. This caused the ceiling to sag, and 
every time it rained, it leaked worse. 


One day it was raining really hard. My case worker, Dianne, had 
just come to see me on one of her regular visits. 
CRACK ! RRRRIPPP ! SWOOOOSH ! 


All hell broke loose! Plaster and dirty, smelly water came down all 
over the room ! just missing my kids! It scared me and Dainne, but it 
terrified Dustin and Tammy. 


“Уупа on earth is happening?” cried Dianne. “Му goodness, these 
children can't stay here! This house isn't safe for anybody to live in! 
These children need to be placed in a foster home until you can find a 
better home.” She took the children away right then. 


Tammy and Dustin cried they were scared because the ceiling had 
fallen, and because they didn't want to leave me. They had never been 
away from me overnight, I cried too! I still cry. 


That has been more than a year ago. I have visiting rights every 
Wednesday, and soon I'll be able to bring them home for overnight 
visits. Home now is where I am living with my parents. A soon as ! 
can find suitable, affordable housing I can bring them home for good. I 
hope it will be soon. 
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ALL PEOPLE ARE ABUSED 
by: TCR 


We, as people, tend to abuse other people. We try not to, but 
it’s very hard for us. As parents we tend to take our problems 
out on our own children. When they make us mad, we lose our 
temper and get very angry at them. So we beat them. By the 
time we cool off, it’s too late. By then, we have broken their little 
bones. Oh, we say that he or she fell down. We can’t admit to 
ourselves we did that. We, as parents, tend to follow in our 
parents’ footsteps. So, if you lose your temper, be very careful. 
Back off; get cool first. Sit down and talk it over. It may be very 
hard because your parents didn’t do that. You tend to have their 
traits. 


‚ There are so many types of abuse - wife abuse, child abuse, 
abuse to others at work. A husband may abuse his wife for many 
reasons. Sometime children are abused by both parents and from 
other family members. Wife and child abuse is handed down 
from generation to generation. Workplace abuse may begin with 
name calling. You tend to get mad and say things back. Words 
can sometimes be more damaging than anything else. 


We all should try a little harder not to be like our parents. We 
need help when it comes to abuse. We have to admit that we 
have a problem before it can be solved. We tend to take our 
personal problems to work and bring our work problems home. 


As individuals, we should try to help one another with this 
problem because it affects all of us. We should act to put a stop to 
it. Abusive language is another way to abuse people. This is one 
problem that is very hard to solve. 
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MY DIPLOMA 
by: R.M.M. 


I’m a sixty-four year old woman. I’m working on my GED. 
When I was younger, I quit school in the 8th grade. Boy, am | 
ever sorry! 


But things happened in my life beyond my control. 


So now I've got a chance to get my diploma, nothing will keep 
me from getting this diploma. 


“If the Lord wills.” I have a real understanding tutor, she’s real 
nice. 


I enjoy doing my studying with her. I'm studying real hard at 
home also. I want more education so I'm going after it. 


This diploma means a lot to me. After I get my GED diploma 
I'm not stopping, I’m going after more education. 


Thanks to the wonderful help I'm getting. 
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SELF-RECOGNITION IN THE MIRROR 
by: Hilda Cabrera de Coronado 


Today people look in the mirror, reflect, and think how awful it is to 
grow old because one discovers lots of changes with advancing age. 


One’s identity is established and formed through the experiences 
and interactions one has with others through the stages of life. Self- 
concept, and physical appearance are two concepts that are intricately 
related. According to the principles of psychological centrality, self- 
esteem is affected by level of satisfaction with self-concept components. 
(Boldrick, -Laura, 1983.) 


As a person matures physically so does one’s personality. An 
individual can be said to move through a series of psychological states: 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood and later years. As the individual 
matures, the self-concept begins to make sense of the many factors 
related to physical appearance. 


Personality and body image change through the life span. In 
addition, social behaviors, intellectual functioning and other human 
actions fall within the scope of changes taking place throughout the life 
cycle. “Psychoanalysts were concerned with functioning of the adult 
personality” (The electronic Encyclopedia. TM. 1990.) 


Many theories have analyzed personality through the ages. 
Cognitive Developmental point of view (genetic-structural perspective) 
was initiated by Jean Piaget and Heinz Werner (Developmental 
Psychology.) Warszawski (1990) analyzed strategies used in studies of 
age-related changes in intelligence level. Henri Wallon stated 
ontogenetic changes in patterns of functioning. Freud (1913) and Karl 
Abraham suggested patterns of functioning. Freud (1913) and Karl 
Abraham suggested that personality depended on how early behaviors 
were handled especially in the childhood. Erik Erikson (1963) 
presented personality from a social and historical perspective. 
Warszawski (1990) in his book, identified Klaus Riegel and Rosenwald 
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as adhering to a new Hegelian - Marxist perspective. Moreover, Stone 
L.J. and Church J. (1968) have studied personality from childhood to 
adolescence. 


Through life’s stages, each person changes their self-concept. This 
change is influenced by environment, culture and others factors that 
modify the personality. For example, eating patterns, exercising and all 
kinds of concerns with physical appearance, are influenced by sex, age, 
and other variables. Patricia Hartley (1989) examined the relationship 
between body-image and self-image in anorexia nervosa and found 
significant relationships between attitudes toward the body and 
attitudes toward the self. 


At the beginning of adulthood, the personality is stronger in the 
individual but in the last stages of life, the personality is weak. Youth 
and adulthood have a positive body image, based in positive peer 
relationship, superior adjustments and high expectations for the future. 
All of these may change the structure of the personality. In addition, 
the personality is influenced by self-image, plus ego defense 
mechanisms, parental image, conflicts with aspirations, attitudes 
towards self, etc. (Bruchon-Schweitzer, Marilou, 1982.) 


The effects of aging appear to be damaging to the personality. It is 
natural that the male is less worried than the female about self-image. 
Some women internalized feelings of inferiority and negative body 
image, especially women who carry a negative style of Ше. For 
example, Kreitler, Shulamith and Kreitler Hans (1988) showed over- 
estimation of body size increasing regularly with age. 


With advancing age, some people do not see or make а correlation 
between life reality and self-image. This is because the person 
establishes а poor relationship with other people. The person doesn't 
know what the problem is and how it occurred. The elderly person is 
dominated with the rules and behavior of society. This situation 
emphasizes feelings of inferiority. In contrast, some studies have 
shown the opposite. For example, Shimonaka, and Nakazto (1986) 
investigated personality development by comparing dimensions on 
relationships and values with family, friends, and self-perception. They 
concluded that self-perception increased with the age, reaching the last 
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stage of stability and acceptance of death in old age. They found more 
changes in the personality of women than men. Women’s images of 
themselves in their families became more positive with the age, but 
self-concept, values. and friendships grew less positive. 


Low self-esteem may manifest symptoms of anxiety, depression, 
anger, irritability, and fatigue. In some cases it may lead to alterations 
in self-concept and body image, depressions as will as personality 
disorganization. The impact on our culture includes mental 
development, work motivations, social relationships, economic status, 
and health. All these problems impact on the family but also influence 
society and social changes when combined with them. 


Most people live their life without planning and preparing for their 
advancing years and its impact on their personality. Personality 
depends on the style life we experience currently as well as later years. 
Many facts, such as marital status, economic status, eating habits, 
motivational behaviors as fears, and base emotions (happiness and 
sadness) dominate the major aspects of a person’s life. They represent 
the acceptance of rejection of one’s life style and quality life in each 
stage of life. The article “Older women in our society: special issue: 
Women, education and aging” (1991) concluded that there institutions 
should be more responsible for preparing individuals to be productive 
in society and the society must change perceptions and attitudes 
toward the elderly. 
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I’m going to have а nice day tomorrow. 
I’m going to have a Valentine Party and I'm 
going to take a big jug of tea. Last night I 
made Valentine cookies. 

I like coming to school and learning to do 
reading and writing. 


Judy Bailey 


MY POEM 


Roses are red. 
Violets are blue. 
Sugar is sweet, 
but not as sweet as you. 


Now everyone knows that one, 
but here is mine: 


Roses are red when you can read. 
Violets are blue as my life was before I could. 
sugar is sweet and life is too, with all the new 

things I am learning each week. 
I know before long 
I can pass my GED. 


by: Hazel 
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It is estimated that 
by the year 2000 
the United States of 
America will have a 
40% illiteracy rate. 


Please help us support 
literacy education! 


Local literacy programs: 


Altrusa Tutoring Service Adult Basic Education Literacy Program 
Linda Sturtevant Ron Wright 
(812) 232-1113 (812) 462-4462 


GROW The LifeLong Learning Center 
Rosemary England Chris Schellenberg 
(812) 232-5165 (812)232-1113 


Learning Resource Center Shaker Prairie Literacy Council 
Mary Jo Gruce Nancee Santus 
(812) 535-5271 (812) 268-0918 


Clinton Adult Tutoring Service (CATS) Parke Adult Tutoring Service (PATS) 
Dolores Reagin Floy Matthews 
(317)832-8349 (317) 569-5066 


VIGO COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TribuneØStar ТЕЕ НАЛЕ Ë NATIONAL вик 


THANKS TO: 
P.J. Bowersock 
Cover Design 
Tribune-Star 
Composing 


This list of Indiana authors has been prepared 
for the Sesquicentennial Year 1966. In an effort 
to bring the list to a manageable size, only crea- 
tive authors have been listed. An all-inclusive 
list with complete bibliographies would assume book 
proportions. The arrangement is by chronological 
period although the works of some extended over 
many years. For further information on the authors 
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WRITERS OF THE EARLY PERIOD 


Dumont, Julia (1794-1857) 
LIFE SKETCHES FROM COMMON PATHS (1858) 


Finley, John (1797-1866) 
THE HOOSIER'S NEST (1866) 


Hall, Bayard Rush (1798-1863) 
THE NEW PURCHASE 


Owen, Robert Dale (1801-1877) 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS (1870) 
POCAHONTAS: А HISTORICAL DRAMA (1837) 


WRITERS OF THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


Bolton, Sarah T. (1814-1893) 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE (1897) 
SONGS OF A LIFE-TIME (1892) 


Catherwood, Mary Hartwell (1847-1902) 
CRAQUE-O'-DOOM (1881) 
LAZARRE (1901) 
THE ROMANCE OF DOLLARD (1889) 


Eggleston, Edward (1837-1902) 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER (1874) 
THE FAITH DOCTOR (1891) 
THE GRAYSONS (1888) 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY (1883) 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-MASTER (1871) 


Hay, John (1838-1905) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A HISTORY WITH JOHN NICHOLAY 
(1890) 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN HAY (1916) 


Miller, Joaquin (18419-1913) 
POETICAL WORKS (1923) 
SONGS OF ITALY (1878) 
SONGS OF THE SIERRAS (1871) 


Ridpath, John Clark (1841-1900) 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY (1885) 


NEW COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(1907-18) 


Riley, James Whitcomb (1849-1916) 
AFTERWHILES (1888) 
GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS (1893) 
AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE (1902) 
THE OLD SWIMMIN'-HOLE (1883) 
OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY'S (1904) 
THE RAGGEDY MAN (1907) 
SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP (1915) 


Thompson, Maurice (1844-1901) 
ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES (1900) 
A BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE (1886) 
BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES (1885) 
ROSALYNDE'S LOVERS (1901) 
THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY (1879) 


Wallace, Lew (1827-1905) 
BEN-HUR (1880) 
THE FAIR GOD (1873) 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA (1893) 


Willson, Forceythe (1837-1867) 
THE OLD SERGEANT (1867) 


WRITERS OF THE EARLY 20TH CENTURY 


Ade, George (1866-1944) 
ARTIE (1896) 
THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN (1924) 
FABLES IN SLANG (1900) 
THE GIRL PROPOSITION (1902) 
I KNEW HIM WHEN (1910) 
THE SULTAN OF SULU (1902) 
THIRTY FABLES IN SLANG (1933) 


Beveridge, Albert J. (1862-1927) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1928) 
LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL (1916-19) 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE (1903) 


Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945) 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY (1925) 
DAWN (1931) 

SISTER CARRIE (1900) 


Dunn, Jacob Piatt (1855-1924) 
GREATER INDIANAPOLIS (1910) 
INDIANA: A REDEMPTION FROM SLAVERY (1888) 
INDIANA AND INDIANIANS (1919) 


Elmore, James B. (1857-1942) 
AUTUMN ROSES (1907) 
LOVE AMONG THE MISTLETOE (1899) 
A LOVER IN CUBA AND POEMS (1901) 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN JACKVILLE (1904) 


Foulke, William Dudley (1848-1935) 
LYRICS OF WAR AND PEACE (1916) 
MAYA: А DRAMA (1911) 

THE QUAKER BOY (1910) 


Hack, Elizabeth Miller (1878-1961) 
THE CITY OF DELIGHT (1908) 
DAYBREAK (1915) 

SAUL OF TARSUS (1906) 
THE YOKE (1904) 


Herschell, William (1873-1939) 
HITCH AND COME IN (1928) 
THE KID HAS GONE TO THE COLORS (1917) 
SONGS OF THE STREETS AND BYWAYS (1915) 


Holliday, John Н. (1846-1921) 
AN INDIANA VILLAGE (1914) 
INDIANAPOLIS AND THE CIVIL WAR (1911) 


Hubbard, Kin (1868-1930) 
ABE MARTIN OF BROWN COUNTY, INDIANA (1908) 
ABE MARTIN, THE JOKER ON FACTS (1920) 
A BOOK OF INDIANA (1929) 
BROWN COUNTY FOLKS (1910) 


Krout, Caroline (1852-1931) 
DIONIS OF THE WHITE VEIL (1911) 
KNIGHTS IN FUSTIAN (1900) 
ON THE WE-A TRAIL (1903) 


Landis, Frederick (1872-1934) 
THE ANGEL OF LONESOME HILL (1910) 
THE GLORY OF HIS COUNTRY (1910) 


McCutcheon, George Barr (1866-1928) 
BREWSTER'S MILLIONS (1903) 
CASTLE CRANEYCROW (1902) 
GRAUSTARK (1901) 

THE MERIVALES (1929) 


Major, Charles (1856-1913) 
THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER (1901) 
DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL (1902) 
THE TOUCHSTONE OF FORTUNE (1912) 
WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER (1898) 


Moody, William Vaughn (1869-1910) 
THE FAITH HEALER (1909) 
THE FIRE-BRINGER (1904) 
THE GREAT DIVIDE. A Play (1906) 
THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT (1900) 
POEMS (1901) 


Nicholson, Meredith (1866-1947) 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE (1912) 
THE HOOSIERS (1900) 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES (1905) 
ROSALIND AT RED GATE (1907) 
ZELDA DAMERON (1904) 
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Porter, Gene Stratton (1863-1924) 
FRECKLES (1904) 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST (1909.) 
THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL (1903) 


Rabb, Kate Milner (1866-1937) 
THE DIARY OF JOHN PARSONS OF PETERSBURG, 
VIRGINIA (1920) 
A TOUR THROUGH INDIANA IN 1840 


Snedeker, Caroline Dale (1871-1956) 
SETH WAY. A Romance of the New Harmony 
Community (1917) 


Tarkington, Booth (1869-1946) 
ALICE ADAMS (1921) 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA (1899) 
MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (1918) 
THE MAN FROM HOME (1908) 
PENROD AND SAM (1916) 


WRITERS OF THE 1920’S AND 30’S 


Beard, Charles (1874-1948) and Mary (1876-1958) 
AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE (1939) 
BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (1944) 
RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION (1927) 


Davis, Elmer (1890-1958) 
BUT WE WERE BORN FREE (1954) 
SHOW WINDOW (1927) 
STRANGE WOMAN (1927) 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED (1923) 


Dickey, Marcus (1859-1950) 
THE MATURITY OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (1922) 
THE YOUTH OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (1919) 
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Harding, Bertita (1907- ) 
CONCERTO, THE GLOWING STORY OF CLARA 
SCHUMANN (1961) 
GOLDEN FLEECE (1937) 
IMPERIAL TWILIGHT (1939) 
LOST WALTZ (1944) 
PHANTOM CROWN (1934) 


Jackson, Margaret W. (1895- ) 
ELIZABETH'S TOWER (1926) 
JENNY FOWLER (1930) 

KINDY'S CROSSING (1934) 
SARAH THORNTON (1933) 


Ludlow, Louis (1873-1950) 
AMERICA GO BUST (1933) 
FROM CORNFIELD TO PRESS GALLERY (1924) 
SENATOR SOLOMON SPIFFLEDINK (1927) 


Lynd, Robert S. (1892- ) 
MIDDLETOWN (1929) 
MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION (1937) 


Mellett, John C. (1888- ) 
CHAINS OF LIGHTNING (1929) 
HIGH GROUND (1928) 
INK (1930) 


Pogue, Barton Rees (1891-1965) 
FORTUNES IN FRIENDSHIP (1926) 
THE LIFTER OF LAUGHTER (1934) 
THE OMNIBUS (1941) 


Wiggam, Albert E. (1871-1957) 
THE MARKS OF AN EDUCATED MAN (1930) 
NEW TECHNIQUES OF HAPPINESS (1948) 

| SORRY BUT YOU'RE WRONG ABOUT IT (1931) 


WRITERS OF THE PRESENT DAY 
1940- 


Anness, Milford E. (1918- ) 
SONG OF METAMORIS (1964) 


Banta, Richard Е. 
INDIANA AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS (1949) 
THE OHIO (1949) 


Barker, Myrtie (1910- ) 
I AM ONLY ONE (1963) 
MY WINDOW (1957) 


Barnhart, John Donald (1895- ) 
INDIANA, THE HOOSIER STATE (1959) 
VALLEY OF DEMOCRACY (1953) 


Bowers, Claude (1879-1958) 
JEFFERSON IN POWER (1936) 
MAKING DEMOCRACY А REALITY (1954) 
THE TRAGIC ERA (1957) 


Bruner, Margaret Е. (1886- ) 
BE SLOW TO FALTER (1941) 
THE UNWRITTEN LAW (1963) 


Buley, R. ©. (1893- ) 
THE MIDWEST PIONEER (1945) 
THE OLD NORTHWEST (1950) 


Campaiéne, Jameson G. (1914- ) 
AMERICAN MIGHT AND SOVIET MYTH (1960) 
CHECK-OFF (1961) 


Coffin, Tristram (1912- ) 
MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY (1964) 
NOT TO THE SWIFT (1961) 
THE PASSION OF THE HAWKS (1964) 


Cooper, Jamie Lee 
THE HORN AND THE FOREST (1963) 
SHADOW OF A STAR (1965) 


Cuppy, Will (1884-1949) 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY 
(1950) 
HOW TO GET FROM JANUARY TO DECEMBER (1951) 
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Edwards, Frank (1908- ) 
STRANGER THAN SCIENCE (1959) 
STRANGEST OF ALL (1962) 
Ehrmann, Bess V. 
BACK TRAILS OF INDIANA (1943) 
THE MISSING CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (1938) 


Ensley, Evangeline (1907- ) 
THE CROSS AND THE SWORD (1956) 
THE VIRGIN AND THE SWINE (1936) 
WITCH HOUSE (1945) 


Evans, M. Stanton (1934- ) 
THE FRINGE ON TOP (1962) 
REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS (1961 ) 


Flanner, Janet (1892- ) 
AMERICAN IN PARIS (1940) 
PARIS JOURNAL 1944-1965 (1965) 


Furnas, J. С. (1905- ) 
THE DEVIL'S RAINBOW (1962) 
GOOD-BYE TO UNCLE TOM (1956) 
THE ROAD TO HARPER'S FERRY (1959) 


Garrigue, Jean (1914- ) 
COUNTRY WITHOUT MAPS (1964) 
THE EGO AND THE CENTAUR (1947) 
THE MONUMENT ROSE (1953) 


Garrison, Webb B. (1919- ) 
LAUGHTER IN THE BIBLE (1960) 
WOMEN IN THE LIFE OF JESUS (1962) 


Hayes, Joseph A. (1918- ) 
BON VOYAGE! (1958) 
DESPERATE HOURS (1954) 
THE HOURS AFTER MIDNIGHT (1958) 
THE THIRD DAY (1964) 


Hays, Will H., Jr. (1915- ) 
DRAGON WATCH (1954) 


Kellner, Esther (1909- ) 
THE BRIDE OF PILATE (1959) 
MARY OF NAZARETH (1958) 
THE PROMISE (1956) 


Kimbrough, Emily (1899- ) 
THE INNOCENTS FROM INDIANA (1950) 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY (1942) 
PLEASURE BY THE BUSLOAD (1961) 


Laird, Donald A. (1897- ) 
BE ACTIVE AND FEEL BETTER (1962) 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP (1956) 


Leibowitz, Irving (1922- ) 
MY INDIANA (1963) 


Lockridge, Ross, Jr. (1914-1948) 
RAINTREE COUNTY (1948) 


Miller, Laura Owen 
THE PLACE OF SAPPHIRES (1956) 


Muller, Herbert J. (1905- ) 
THOMAS WOLFE (1947) 
THE USES OF THE PAST (1952) 


Nolan, Alan T. (1923- ) 
AS SOUNDING BRASS (1964) 
THE IRON BRIGADE (1961) 


Nolan, Jeannette (1897- ) 
GATHER YE ROSEBUDS (1946) 
HOOSIER CITY. The Story of Indianapolis (1943) 
POET OF THE PEOPLE. An Evaluation of James 
Whitcomb Riley (1951) 
SECOND BEST (1933) 
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O'Connor, Richard (1915- ) 
JACK LONDON (1964) 
THE SCANDALOUS MR. BENNETT (1962) 
SHERIDAN, THE INEVITABLE (1953) 


Peden, Rachel 
RURAL FREE (1961) 


Pulliam, Nina 
I TRAVELED A LONELY LAND (1955) 
IRON - CURTAIN TIME (1956) 


Pyle, Ernie (1900-1945) 
BRAVE MEN (1944) 
ERNIE PYLE IN ENGLAND (1941) 
HERE IS YOUR WAR (1943) 
HOME COUNTRY (1947) 


Randall, James G. (1881-1953) 
LINCOLN THE LIBERAL STATESMAN (1947) 
LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT (1945) 
MIDSTREAM (1952) 


Root, Е. Merrill (1895- ) 
COLLECTIVISM ON THE CAMPUS (1955) 
DAWN IS FOREVER (1938) 
ULYSSES TO PENELOPE (1951) 


Ropkey, Edah M. (1875- ) 
ACROSS THE THRESHOLD (1964) 


Sievers, Harry J. (1920- ) 
BENJAMIN HARRISON (1952-59) 


Stokes, Peg 
I AM ANTHONY (1961) 
THINK AND GROW SLIM (1963) 


Stout, Rex (1886- ) 
DOUBLE FOR DEATH (1939) 
THE FINAL DEDUCTION (1961) 
САМВТТ( 1962 ) 
THE GOLDEN SPIDERS (1953) 
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Teale, Edwin Way (1899- ) 
DUNE BOY (1943) 
NORTH WITH THE SPRING (1951) 
WANDERING THROUGH WINTER (1965) 


Thornbrough, Emma Lou 
INDIANA IN THE CIVIL WAR ERA, 1850-1880 
(1965) 
THE NEGRO IN INDIANA (1957) 
SINCE EMANCIPATION (n.d. ) 


Trueblood, Elton (1900- ) 
THE COMPANY OF. THE COMMITTED (1961) 
THE IDEA OF COLLEGE (1959) 
THE YOKE OF CHRIST (1958) 


Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr. (1922- ) 
CAT'S CRADLE (1963) 
GOD BLESS YOU, MR. ROSEWATER (1965) 
PLAYER PIANO (1952) 


Warren, Louis A. (1885- ) 
LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG DECLARATION: "A NEW 
BIRTH OF FREEDOM" (1964) 
LINCOLN'S YOUTH: INDIANA YEARS, 1816-30 (1959) 


West, Jessamyn (1907- ) 
CRESS DELAHANTY (1953) 
THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION (1945) 
THE WITCH DIGGERS (1951) 


Wiggam, Lionel (1915- ) 
THE LAND OF THE UNLOVING (1961) 
LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES (1936) 


Wilkie, Wendell (1892-1944) 
AN AMERICAN PROGRAM (1944) 
ONE WORLD (1943) 


Williams, Kenneth (1887-1958) 
LINCOLN FINDS А GENERAL (1949-59) 


Ep 
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Wilson, William Е. (1906- ) 
THE ANGEL AND THE SERPENT (1964) 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF A ONE WAY STREET (1959) 


THE RAIDERS (1955) 


Yellen, Samuel (1906- ) 
NEW AND SELECTED POEMS (1964) 
THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD (1957) 
THE WEDDING BAND (1960) 


Young, Marguerite (1909- ) 
ANGEL IN THE FOREST (1945) 
MISS MACINTOSH, MY DARLING (1965) 
MODERATE FABLE (1944) 
PRISMATIC GROUND (1937) 
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Alexander, Grace 
JUDITH (1906) 
PRINCE CINDERELLA (1921) 


Barker, Myrtie 
I AM ONLY ONE (1963) 
MY WINDOW (1957) 
WHERE IS EVERYBODY (1968) 


Beard, Charles and Mary 
AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE (1939) 
BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (1944) 
RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION (1927) 


Beveridge, Albert J. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1928) 
LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL (1916-19) 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE (1903) 
STATE OF THE NATION (1924) 


Bolton, Sarah T. 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE (1897) 
POEMS (1865) 
SONGS OF A LIFE-TIME (1892) 


Bowers, Claude 
JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON (1953) 
MAKING DEMOCRACY A REALITY (1954) 
MY LIFE (1962) Р 
THE TRAGIC ЕКА (1957) 


Brown, Hilton U. 
A BOOK OF MEMORIES (1951) 
IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS: 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
(1912) 


Burleigh, Anne Husted 
JOHN ADAMS (1969) 


Burns, Robert Thomas 
PERFECT INVADER (1950) 


Campaigne, Jameson G. 
AMERICAN MIGHT AND SOVIET MYTH (1960) 
CHECK-OFF (1961) 


Campbell, Don G. 
THE HANDBOOK OF REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT (1968) 
LET’ S TAKE STOCK (1959) 
UNDERSTANDING STOCKS (1965) 
WHAT DOES DADDY DO ALL DAY (1963) 


Cathcart, Charlotte 
INDIANAPOLIS FROM OUR OLD CORNER (1965) 


Chitwood, William 
POEMS FOR ALL MOODS (1960) 
THREE MUSES (1928) 


Coffin, Tristram 
MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY (1964) 
MISSOURI COMPROMISE. (1947) 
NOT TO THE SWIFT (1961) 
OUR LIVING TRADITIONS (1968) 
THE PASSION OF THE HAWKS (1964) 


Dillon, John Brown 

A HISTORY OF INDIANA, FROM ITS EARLIEST 
EXPLORATION BY EUROPEANS TO THE CLOSE OF 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT, IN 1816 (1858) 

THE NATIONAL DECLINE OF THE MIAMI INDIANS 
(1897) 

ODDITIES OF COLONIAL LEGISLATION IN AMERICA 
(1876) 


Dunn, Jacob Piatt 
GREATER INDIANAPOLIS (1910) 
INDIANA: A REDEMPTION FROM SLAVERY (1888) 
INDIANA AND INDIANIANS (1919) 
NEGRO ISSUE (1904) 


Edwards, Frank 
FLYING SAUCERS, HERE AND NOW (1967) 
STRANGE WORLD (1964) 
STRANGER THAN SCIENCE (1959) 
STRANGEST OF ALL (1956) 


Eiteljorg, Sonja 
SWEET WAY TO DIET (1968) 


Ensley, Wilna Evangeline 
THE CROSS AND THE SWORD (1956) 
THE VIRGIN AND THE SWINE (1936) 
WITCH HOUSE (1945) 


Evans, *M. Stanton 
THE FRINGE ON TOP (1962) 
FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM (1968) 
THE LIBERAL ESTABLISHMENT (1965) 
REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS (1961) 


Evans, Mari 
I AM A BLACK WOMAN (1970) 


Ferrier, E. Eloise 
THE POWER OF LOVE (1956) 


Flanner, Janet 
AMERICAN IN PARIS (1940) 
MEN AND MONUMENTS (1957) 
PARIS JOURNAL 1944-1965 (1965) 
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Furnas, J. С. 
THE AMERICANS (1969) 
THE DEVIL’ $ RAINBOW (1962) 
GOOD-BYE TO UNCLE TOM (1956) 
LIGHTFOOT ISLAND (1969) 
THE ROAD TO HARPER’S FERRY (1959) 


Furnas, Marthedith 
FAR COUNTRY (1947) 
THE NIGHT IS COMING (1939) 
SERPENT’ 5 TOOTH (1946) 


Gallahue, Edward 
EDWARD’ S ODYSSEY (1970) 


Garrigue, Jean 
ANIMAL HOTEL (1966) 
THE EGO AND THE CENTAUR (1947) 
THE MONUMENT ROSE (1953) 
NEW AND SELECTED POEMS (1967) 
COUNTRY WITHOUT MAPS (1964) 


Gates, William Byram, Jr. 
MICHIGAN COPPER AND BOSTON DOLLARS (1951) 


Gross, Mark 
QUATTLEBAUM S TRUTH (1970) 


Harding, Bertita 
AGE CANNOT WITHER (1947) 
CONCERTO (1961) 
GOLDEN FLEECE (1937) 
IMPERIAL TWILIGHT (1939) 
PHANTOM CROWN (1934) 


Hart, Robert A. 
THE GREAT WHITE FLEET (1965) 
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Hayes, Joseph A. 
BON VOYAGE! (1958) 
CALCULATED RISK (1963) 
DEEP END (1967) 
DESPERATE HOURS (1954) 
THE HOURS AFTER MIDNIGHT (1958) 
THE THIRD DAY (1964) 


Herschell, William 
HITCH AND COME IN (1928) 
HOWDY ALL (1922) 
THE KID HAS GONE TO THE COLOURS (1917) 
MEET THE FOLKS (1924) 
SMILE-BRINGER (1926) 
SONGS OF THE STREET AND BYWAYS (1915) 


Holliday, John H. 
AN INDIANA VILLAGE (1914) 
INDIANAPOLIS AND THE CIVIL WAR (1911) 


Holliday, Robert Cortes 
BOOTH TARKINGTON (1918) 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF MURRAY HILL (1923) 
JOYCE KILMER (1918) 
MEN AND BOOKS IN CITIES (1920) 
WALKING STICK PAPERS (1918) 


Holloway, William R. 
INDIANAPOLIS: A HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SKETCH OF THE RAILROAD CITY (1870) 


Hoover, Donald 
COPY! (1931) 


Houghton, Norris 
ADVANCE FROM BROADWAY (1941) 
BUT NOT FORGOTTEN (1951) 
MOSCOW REHEARSALS (1936) 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT (1962) 


Howe, Thomas Carr, Jr. 
SALT MINES AND CASTLES (1946) 


Hubbard, Kin 
ABE MARTIN OF BROWN COUNTY, INDIANA (1906) 
ABE MARTIN, THE JOKER ON FACTS (1920) 
A BOOK OF INDIANA (1929) 
BROWN COUNTY FOLKS (1910) 
THESE DAYS (1922) 


Jackson, Margaret Weymouth 
BEGGARS CAN CHOOSE (1928) 
FIRST FIDDLE (1932) 

JENNY FOWLER (1930) 
KINDY’ S CROSSING (1934) 
SARAH THORNTON (1933) 


Jameson, Newton Booth Tarkington 
THOSE HITCH HIKERS (1930) 


Johnson, Harold Edgar 
JEAN SIBELIUS (1959) 


Larner, Jeremy 
THE ADDICT IN THE STREET (1964) 
THE ANSWER (1968) 
DRIVE, HE SAID (1964) 


Leary, Edward A. 
INDIANAPOLIS: THE STORY OF A CITY (1970) 
NINETEENTH STATE, INDIANA (1966) 


Leibowitz, Irving 
MY INDIANA (1963) 


Lewis, Montgomery Smith 
LEGENDS THAT LIBEL LINCOLN (1946) 


Lilly, Eli 
EARLY WAWASEE DAYS (1960) 
HISTORY OF THE LITTLE CHURCH ON THE 
CIRCLE (1957) 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF INDIANA (1937) 


Mann, Lloyd Bolton 
"BEECH-BANK" BOUQUET (1951) 
SONGS FROM A CRICKET DITCH (1939) 


Maus, Cynthia Pearl 
CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS (1938) 
THE CHURCH AND THE FINE ARTS (1960) 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE FINE ARTS (1954) 
WORLD’ S GREAT MADONNAS (1947) 


Meier, Nellie Simmons 
LION’ S PAWS (1937) 


Mellett, John Calvin (pen name Jonathan Brooks) 
CHAINS OF LIGHTNING (1929) 
HIGH GROUND (1928) 
INK (1930) 
VARSITY JIM (1939) 


Miller, Laura Owen 
THE PLACE OF SAPPHIRES (1956) 


Millholland, Charles Bruce 
INTERIOR DISPLAY (1940) 
POEMS (1937) 


Millholland, Ray 
BLUE CHIP HAGGERTY (1956) 
LUCKY SHOES (1956) 
PAY DAY (1946) 
SPLINTER FLEET OF THE OTRANGO BARRAGE (1936) 
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Montgomery, Ruth 
FLOWERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE (1967) 
A GIFT OF PROPHECY (1965) 
HERE AND HEREAFTER (1968) 
MRS. L.B.J. (1964) 
ONCE THERE WAS A NUN (1962) 


Morlan, George Kolmer 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE FROM JOHN STUART 
MILL (1936) 
LAYMEN SPEAKING (1938) 


Nicholson, Meredith 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE (1912) 
THE HOOSIERS (1900) 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES (1905) 
ROSALIND AT RED GATE (1907) 
ZELDA DAMERON (1904) 


Nolan, Alan T. 
AS SOUNDING BRASS (1964) 
THE IRON BRIGADE (1961) 


Nolan, Jeannette 
GATHER YE ROSEBUDS (1946) 
HOOSIER CITY. THE STORY OF INDIANAPOLIS 
(1943) 
POET OF THE PEOPLE. AN EVALUATION OF 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (1951) 
SECOND BEST (1933) 


Nowland, John H. B. 
EARLY REMINISCENCES OF INDIANAPOLIS 
(1870) 
SKETCHES OF PROMINENT CITIZENS OF 1876 
(1877) 


Orvis, Mary Burchard 
THE ART OF WRITING FICTION (1948) 
SHORT STORY WRITING (1928) 
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Otto, William Naill 
COMMERCIAL ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (1918) 
HEADLINES AND BY-LINES (1946) 


Parrish, Rebecca 
ORIENT SEAS AND LANDS AFAR (1936) 
SHORT STORIES 


Peat, Wilbur 
GOVERNORS OF INDIANA (1916) 
INDIANA HOUSES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (1962) 
PIONEER PAINTERS OF INDIANA (1954) 


Peek, David T. 
ONCE UPON A TIME 150 YEARS AGO (1966) 


Pratt, Sarah Smith | 
EPISCOPAL BISHOPS OF INDIANA (1934) 
f GUESS THIS WORD (1938) 
THE OLD CROP IN INDIANA (1928) 


t Pulliam, Nina 
I TRAVELED A LONELY LAND (1955) | 
IRON-CURTAIN TIME (1956) 


Rabb, Kate Milner 
NATIONAL EPICS (1896) | 
"NO MEAN CITY" (1922) | 
A TOUR THROUGH INDIANA IN 1840: THE 
DIARY OF JOHN PARSONS OF PETERSBURG, 
VIRGINIA (1920) 
WIT AND HUMOR OF AMERICA (1907) 


| 
Rainey, George 5. 
THE DEMISE OF THE IRON HORSE (1969) 


Randall, James б. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION (1937) 
DIVIDED UNION (1961) 
LINCOLN THE LIBERAL STATESMAN (1947) 
LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT (1945) 
MIDSTREAM (1952) 


Raymond, Edna Denham 
SAPPHIRE NIGHTS (1926) 
SPARKS AND EMBERS (1926) 


Riker, Ben 
PONY WAGON TOWN (1948) 


Riker, William H. 
DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES (1953) 


Riley, James Whitcomb 
AFTERWHILES (1888) 
GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS (1893) 
AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE (1902) 
THE OLD SWIMMIN’ -HOLE (1883) 
OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY'S (1904) 
THE RAGGEDY MAN (1907) 
SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP (1915) 


Roberts, Edith Kneipple 
CANDLE IN THE SUN (1937) 
DIVORCE OF MARCIA MOORE (1948) 
REAP THE WHIRLWIND (1938) 
TAMARACK (1940) 
THIS MARRIAGE (1941) 


Ropkey, Edah M. 
ACROSS THE THRESHOLD (1964) 
HYACINTH HOUSE (1966) 
ON THE SHIFTING SANDS (1966) 
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Rose, Ernestine Bradford 
THE CIRCLE: "THE CENTER OF OUR 
UNIVERSE" (1957) 


Stevenson, Fanny (Van de Grift) 
CRUISE OF THE "JANET NICHOL" AMONG THE 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS (1914) 

OUR SAMOAN ADVENTURE (1955) 


Stillson, Blanche 


ABE MARTIN - KIN HUBBARD (1939) 
WINGS (1954) 


Stokes, Peg 
I AM ANTHONY (1961) 
THINK AND GROW SLIM (1963) 


Sulgrove, Berry R. 
HISTORY OF INDIANAPOLIS AND MARION COUNTY, 
INDIANA (1884) 


Tarkington, Booth 
ALICE ADAMS (1921) 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA (1899) 
MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (1918) 
THE MAN FROM HOME (1908) 
PENROD AND SAM (1916) 


Taylor, Eletha Mae 
INDIANA POETRY (1925) 
LOVE AND LIFE AND OTHER POEMS (1936) 


Teckemeyer, Earl B. 
THE HOW OF SELLING REAL ESTATE (1954) 
HOW TO VALUE REAL ESTATE (1956) 
TECKEMEYER ON SELLING REAL ESTATE (1952) 
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Thompson, Robert Luther 
WIRING A CONTINENT (1948) 


Thornbrough, Emma Lou 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (1969) 
INDIANA IN THE CIVIL WAR ERA, 1850-1880 
(1965) 
THE NEGRO IN INDIANA (1957) 
SINCE EMANCIPATION 


Thornton, Joseph Francis 
INDIANA (1926) 


Townsend, Earl C. 
BIRDSTONES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN (1959) 


Trimble, Hugh J. 
RETURN FROM THE DEEP (1958) 


Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr. 
САТ’ S CRADLE (1963) 
GOD BLESS YOU, MR. ROSEWATER (1965) 
MOTHER NIGHT (1966) 
PLAYER PIANO (1952) 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE (1969) 
WELCOME TO THE MONKEY HOUSE (1968) 


Wadelton, Maggie Owen 
BOOK OF MAGGIE OWEN (1941) 
GAY WILD AND FREE (1949) 
MAGGIE NO DOUBT (1943) 
SARAH MANDRAKE (1946) 


Wadelton, Thomas Dorrington 
ARMY BRAT (1943) 
MY FATHER IS A QUIET MAN (1941) 
MY MOTHER IS A VIOLENT WOMAN (1940) 
SILVER BUCKLES ON HIS KNEE (1945) 
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Wakefield, Dan 
BETWEEN THE LINES (1966) 
GOING ALL THE WAY (1970) 
ISLAND IN THE CITY :959) 
SUPERNATION AT PEACE AND WAR (1968) 


Ward, Rodger 
GUIDE TO GOOD DRIVING (1963) 


Wiggam, Lionel 
THE LAND OF THE UNLOVING (1961) 
LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES (1936) 


Wilking, Frank 0. 
MILITARY PARK (1965) 


Woodress, James Leslie 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA (1955) 


Woods, Marjorie Binford 
MARRIAGE MANNERS (1955) 
OFF TO THE RIGHT START (1955) 
YOUR WEDDING AND HOW TO PLAN AND 
ENJOY IT (1960) 


Young, Donald 
AMERICAN ROULETTE (1965) 


Young, Marguerite 
ANGEL IN THE FOREST (1945) 
MISS MACINTOSH, MY DARLING (1965) 
MODERATE FABLE (1944) 
PRISMATIC GROUND (1937) 


Zigrosser, Carl 
ARTIST IN AMERICA (1949) 
GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING AND CARE OF 
PRINTS (1965) 
SIX CENTURIES OF FINE PRINTS (1937) 
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А SELECTED LIST 
for Children - 1971 


Anauta (Mrs. Anauta Ford Blackmore) 
WILD LIKE THE FOXES (1956) 
CHILDREN OF THE BLIZZARD (1952) 


Borland, Kathryn K. and Speicher, Helen Ross 
SOUTHERN YANKEES (1960) 
ALLAN PINKERTON, YOUNG DETECTIVE (1962) 
EUGENE FIELD, YOUNG POET (1964) 
MILES AND THE BIG BLACK HAT (1963) 
PHYLLIS WHEATLEY, YOUNG COLONIAL PORT (1968) 


Bowlus, Ruth J. 
LOG CABIN DAYS IN INDIANA (1923) 


Broadbent, Adah 
TEEN-AGE GLAMOUR (1955) 


Carlile, Bess 
COME PLAY WITH US (1947) 


Clark, Electa 
THE PENNYWINKS (1949) 
THE PENNYWINK CARNIVAL (1950) 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE (1956) 
THE RIVER SHOWFOLKS (1957) 
OSCEOLA, YOUNG SEMINOLE INDIAN (1917) 


Dye, Charity 
SOME TORCHBEARERS IN INDIANA (1917) 


Dyer, Kate Gambold 
THE GREEN SPRIG (1950) 


Fitzpatrick, Beatrice 
INDIANA THROUGH THE YEARS (1962) 
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Foster, Doris Van Liew 
TELL ME, LITTLE BOY (1953) 
TELL ME, MR. OWL (1957) 
POCKETFUL OF SEASONS (1961) 
HONKER VISITS THE ISLAND (1962) 


Glover, L. Horace 
PAPER AND PENCIL, AN ALLEGORY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE (1957) 


Golden, Grace 
PUEBLO PEOPLE (1935) 
MADE IN ICELAND (1958) 
SEVEN DANCING DOLLS (1961) 


Hammontree, Marie 
WILL AND CHARLIE MAYO, DOCTOR’S BOYS (1954) 
A. P. GIANNINI, BOY OF SAN FRANCISCO (1956) 
WALT DISNEY, YOUNG MOVIE MAKER (1969) 


Higgins, Helen Boyd 
JULIETTE LOWE, GIRL SCOUT (1959). 
WALTER REED, THE BOY WHO WANTED TO KNOW (1961) 
OLD TRAILS AND NEW (1960) 
NOAH WEBSTER, BOY OF WORDS (1961) 
ALEC HAMILTON, THE LITTLE LION (1962) 


Howe, Jane Moore 
AMELIA EARHART, KANSAS GIRL (1961) 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
THE LITTLE GIRL WITH SEVEN NAMES (1936) 
“HAVE YOU SEEN TOM THUMB?" (1942) 
DOUBLE BIRTHDAY PRESENT (1947) 
BETTER KNOWN AS JOHNNY APPLESEED (1950) 
CUPOLA HOUSE (1961) 
BEGGAR’ S DAUGHTER (1963) 


Jeanes, Charlotte 
WATER AND THE THIRSTY LAND (1961) 
GRAND CANYON HIKE (1962) 
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Judson, Clara Ingram 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE 
(1950) 
BRUCE CARRIES THE FLAG (1957) 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1957) 


Kirk, Richard 
NATURE’ S LUMBERJACK (1961) 
OUR INDIAN HERITAGE (1961) 
BIRDS IN FLIGHT (1962) 


Long, Laura 
HANNAH COURAGEOUS (1939) 
DAVID FARRAGUT, BOY MIDSHIPMAN (1950) 
QUEEN ESTHER, STAR IN JUDEA’S CROWN (1954) 
DE LESSEPS, BUILDER OF SUEZ (1958) 
JOHN PETER ZENGER: YOUNG DEFENDER OF A 
FREE PRESS (1966) 


Myers, Hortense 
CECIL B. DE MILLE, YOUNG DRAMATIST (1963) 
VILHJALMAR STEFANSSON, YOUNG ARCTIC 
EXPLORER (1966) 
EDWARD R. MURROW, YOUNG NEWSCASTER (1969) 


Nolan, Jeannette Covert 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (1941) 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, SOLDIER AND HERO 
(1954) 
DOLLY MADISON (1958) 
JOHN HANCOCK: FRIEND OF FREEDOM (1966) 
BELLE BOYD, SECRET AGENT (1967) 
INDIANA (1969) 


Peek, David T. 
INDIANA ADVENTURE (1962) 
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Riley, James Whitcomb 
BEST LOVED POEMS (1934) 
JOYFUL POEMS FOR CHILDREN (1960) 


Roberts, Suzanne 
HOLLY ANDREWS, NURSE IN ALASKA (1967) 


Rosenberg, David 
YOUR FACE IS A PICTURE (1963) 


Rosenberg, Ethel 
WIND HAS SCRATCHY FINGERS (1962) 
LIVING INDIANA HISTORY (1965) 


Schaaf, Martha E. 
LEW WALLACE: BOY WRITER (1961) 


Sickels, Evelyn R. 
THE PET PARADE (1935) 
THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS (1942) 
THAT BOY, JOHNNY! (1952) 
ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (1970) 


Stevenson, Augusta 
ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY (1959) 
BUFFALO BILL, BOY OF THE PLAINS (1959) 
NANCY HANKS, KENTUCKY GIRL (1962) 
SITTING BULL: DAKOTA BOY (1960) 
P. T. BARNUM, CIRCUS BOY (1964) 


Tague, Lola 
THE WONDERFUL MERRY-GO-ROUND (1961) 
MELISSA AND THE VALLEY BELLE (1965) 
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Van Riper, Guernsey, Jr. 
KNUTE ROCKNE, YOUNG ATHLETE (1959) 
JIM THORPE, INDIAN ATHLETE (1961) 
RICHARD BYRD, BOY WHO BRAVED THE 
UNKNOWN (1962) 
THE GAME OF BASKETBALL (1967) 
YEA, COACH! THREE GREAT FOOTBALL COACHES 
(1966) 


Voorhees, Carolyn 
WHY SO SAD, LITTLE RAG DOLL? (1963) 


Wadsworth, Wallace C. 
PAUL BUNYAN AND HIS GREAT BLUE OX (1926) 


Wagoner, Jean Brown 

LOUISA ALCOTT, GIRL OF OLD BOSTON (1962) 

JANE ADDAMS, LITTLE LAME GIRL (1962) 

JULIA WARD HOWE, GIRL OF OLD NEW YORK 
(1962) 

THE SHEPHERD LAD, A STORY OF DAVID OF 
BETHLEHEM (1953) 

JESSIE FREMONT, GIRL OF CAPITOL HILL (1960) 


Winders, Gertrude 
ETHAN ALLAN, GREEN MOUNTAIN BOY (1962) 
JIM BRIDGER, MOUNTAIN BOY (1962) 
HORACE GREELEY: NEWSPAPERMAN (1962) 
ROBERT GODDARD: FATHER OF ROCKETRY (1963) 
GEORGE M. COHAN, BOY THEATER GENIUS (1968) 
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Preface 


The exciting drama of the American people’s vigorous attempts 
to adapt themselves to change is reflected in the growth of adult 
education, which has come into focus in the last decade. The general 
desire to know more about everything is a characteristic of our age. 
Everywhere mature citizens are seeking, not only technical and scien- 
tific information, but also cultural development, as indicated by the 
accelerated demand for courses in the appreciation of art, music, and 
literature; the increased sale of classical as well as popular recordings; 
and the increasing number of good books, fiction and non-fiction, 
available in “paper-back” form. 


Although quite properly concerned with the technical, we are 
necessarily aware of the acknowledged opportunities for individual 
growth which stem simply from the habit of reading. Many of the 
men and women of Indiana have long been aware of the values which 
come from a study of literature. We hope that this publication, which 
deals with the authors of our own state, will be helpful to those who 
are interested in developing their critical powers and deepening their 
appreciation so as to enjoy reading even more than before. 


Hoosiers are known for their pronounced loyalty to and interest in 
the culture, history, and traditions of their state. Nowhere is this inter- 
est more thoroughly justified than in the amazing volume of literature 
poured out in the last eighty years by Indiana authors. 


This publication, “Indiana Writers,” by Professor Richard Cordell 
of the Purdue English Department, is a brief history of the literature 
of our state. Citizens who were brought up on Eggleston, McCutcheon, 
Ade, and Tarkington will be pleased to be reminded again of their 
favorites. Those not so familiar with the glamorous roster of native 
writers will, it is hoped, be interestingly informed; and all may dis- 
cover new areas for critical discussion. 


The dual purpose of this bulletin is, in fact, to inform and to 
provoke discussion. “Provoke” is an apt word: the author has cheer- 
fully presented opinions which he knows very well are at certain 
points contrary to opinions commonly held. He is not, for example, 
a whole-hearted admirer of Lloyd Douglas, nor a lover of the exag- 
geratedly romantic literature which once flowed so easily from the 


Prepared cooperatively by Home Economics Extension, the English 
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pens of some Indiana authors. But the reader may rest assured that 
behind the occasionally barbed criticism—as well as the qualified 
bursts of approval—lies a genuine love of literature. 


Though he would not expect anyone to swallow his opinions whole, 
Professor Cordell does have a certain right to express them. He is a 
member of the family. Born in Bloomington, Indiana, he attended 
Indiana University, did graduate work in London, England, and after 
discharge from the army in 1919, came to Purdue, where he has taught 
since then. For many years, he has interested himself in Indiana 
authors, having written at least one article (and many book reviews) 
on the subject for The Saturday Review of Literature. Incidentally, 
he is also the author of the biography of Somerset Maugham, whose 
very good friend he is. 


As a sort of footnote to this bulletin, it ought to be said that Indiana 
is still turning out authors at a fearful rate. Once a year, at a luncheon 
given for Indiana authors, Indiana University bestows awards upon 
five chosen writers. In 1956, although only five got the prizes, fifty 
were nominated as possible recipients. According to Professor Cordell, 
who attended, several famous literary people showed up or were repre- 
sented: Kenneth P. Williams (author of Lincoln Finds a General); 
Will Hays, Jr.; Jessamyn West (represented by a relative), whose 
Indiana-based stories are well-known. 


This publication is aimed primarily at the women’s groups of the 
state. The adult reader eventually seeks, not mere escape or super- 
ficial “moralizing,” but a genuine morality, based on ethics, sound 
psychology, truthfulness. When the critic thus sharpens the edge of 
his sword, disagreements follow. But these are healthy and usually 
lead to more accurate judgments. 


This publication is a cooperative venture among Home Economics 
Extension, the English Department and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Information. If it fills a need, there may be others. If you would 
like more, let us know. 


Charles H. Green, 
Editor for the English Department 


Indiana Writers 


by Professor Richard Cordell* 


HERE HAVE been numerous 
explanations of the extraordinary 
literary activity in Indiana from 1870 
to 1950, but none are entirely satis- 
fying. For this brief survey it is suf- 
ficient merely to point out that our 
state has been nationally famous as a 
vigorous literary center for over 
eighty years; and as we pass into the 
second half of the twentieth century, 
of the making of many books by 
Hoosiers there is still no end—and 
some are very good books indeed. 
John Moriarty, Director of the 
Purdue Libraries, in a thorough sta- 
tistical study of American best sellers 
between 1900 and 1950 has uncov- 
ered some astonishing facts: that 
three or four times as many popular 
books came out of Indiana as from 
any of her four bordering states; that 
more best sellers were written by 
Hoosiers than by writers of any other 
state, even New York. 


* English Department, Purdue University. 


Early Literary Stir 


Even before Indiana became a state 
in 1816, there was considerable liter- 
ary activity in the southern section, 
partly because of encouragement af- 
forded by Cincinnati periodicals. A 
number of colleges were founded be- 
fore 1816, and Indiana University, 
the oldest state university west of the 
Alleghenies, was founded in 1820. 
(Incidentally it is interesting to note 
that the pioneer boys who attended 
I. U. studied only two subjects the 
first year the university was in session: 
Latin and Greek. Higher mathemat- 
ics was added the second year. Our 
early state leaders evidently thrived 
on this intellectual fare.) 


The locating of a great publishing 
house in Indianapolis, The Bobbs, 
Merrill Company, which still ranks 
with the nation’s great publishing 
concerns, undoubtedly has had a 
healthful effect on the literary cli- 
thate of the state. The more recent 
establishing of the enterprising Indi- 
ana University Press in Bloomington 
is quite in keeping with the vigorous 
literary tradition of the state, and the 
numerous successful publications of 
the Press are most gratifying. 


Moreover the writing of books has 
“paid” in Indiana; many writers such 
as Eggleston, Riley, Gene Stratton 
Porter, Meredith Nicholson, and 


Lloyd Douglas prospered mightily in 
their profession, and their success 
helped create a friendly climate to- 
ward writers in general. 


It is well to mention, too, that In- 
diana has been a literate community 
from the start, and that the equating 
of “Hoosier” with “ignorant” and 
“backwoodsy’ is unjustified. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of literacy in 
Indiana in 1900 was exactly the same 
as in Massachusetts, which was then 
generally considered our most civi- 
lized state. For whatever reasons, be- 
tween 1816 and 1916 more than 900 
Indiana authors produced 8,000 
books, exclusive of textbooks, col- 
lected sermons, and technical works. 
Altogether, before 1914, 15,000 
Hoosier books were published and 
copyrighted in Washington. 


Whols An Indiana Writer? 


A question arises at the beginning: 
just who is an Indiana writer? Is it 
anyone who was born here but who 
lived elsewhere? Is it a writer who 
has emigrated to Indiana? Can we in- 
clude those who were born elsewhere, 
lived here for a period, and then 
moved on? Or must we apply the 


term rigorously only to native Hoo- 
siers who have remained in the state? 


In the first group are literally hun- 
dreds, among them George Jean Na- 
than, A. B. Guthrie, Claude Bowers, 
Elmer Davis, David Graham Phillips, 
William Vaughn Moody, John Hay, 
and Theodore Dreiser. In the second 
group, which is much smaller, are 
Sam Yellen, William Е. Wilson, Вег- 
tita Harding, various members of the 
Owen family of New Harmony, and 
others. Among those in the third 
group, those who lived in Indiana 
only for a few years, are Ring Lard- 
ner, Ambrose Bierce, Lincoln, David 
Starr Jordan, and George Washing- 
ton Cable—none of whom we could 
accurately claim as Indiana writers. 
In the last group are such indubitable 
Hoosiers as Riley, George Ade, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, Lew Wallace, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Charles Major, 
Maurice Thompson, Gene Stratton 
Porter, and Booth Tarkington. Actu- 
ally in a country where there is a 
great and restless moving about of 
people, such fussy classifications are 
unimportant. 


Most of the widely read Indiana 
books have, until very recently, been 
novels. Naturally critics and review- 
ers have found them to vary greatly 
in excellence, declaring some to be of 
great distinction, but some of very 
little or no merit whatever. There is 
general agreement (outside Indiana) 
that Theodore Dreiser, born in Terre 
Haute, is our greatest literary figure; 
in fact, many critics regard him as the 
greatest American novelist of our 
century. Because of his uncompromis- 


ing naturalism and philosophical pes- 
simism he has not been highly es- 
teemed in his home state, where ro- 
manticism, optimism, and wishful 
thinking in fiction were long pre- 
ferred to realism. Nevertheless Sister 
Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, and An 
American Tragedy are three of the 
great novels of our century, and wor- 
thy of the attention of every serious 
reader. 


Next in critical favor, although he 
is less highly regarded than formerly, 
is Booth Tarkington, whose Penrod 
and Seventeen amuse a new genera- 
tion almost as much as they did an 
older one, and whose Alice Adams 
and The Magnificent Ambersons with 
their authentic Hoosier settings are 
among our literary treasures. 


Eggleston—Pioneer Of Realism 


Older novelists of some merit who 
received less critical acclaim but who 
achieved a wide popularity are Ed- 
ward Eggleston, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Meredith Nicholson, Lew Wal- 
lace, Maurice Thompson, and Charles 
Major. The most important histori- 
cally is Eggleston, whose Hoosier 
Schoolmaster in 1871 was a pioneer 
attempt at realism in American fic- 


tion. In spite of its Dickensian ex- 
travagance it presents a picture of 
southern Indiana in the early 19th 
century with many elements of truth 
in it. Phillips’ Susan Lennox, Her 
Rise and Fall was an early sociologi- 
cal novel of some significance. Mere- 
dith Nicholson is hardly read now, 
though fifty years ago The House of 
а Thousand Candles was a best seller. 
His collections of essays, such as Old 
Familiar Faces, are still delightful. 


The best of Lew Wallace is not 
in his novels of far-off times and 
places such as Ben Hur, but in his 
Autobiography; for like most of us, 
Wallace wrote best about things he 
actually knew most about. Maurice 
Thompson, soldier, engineer, poet, 
lawyer, is best remembered for his 
readable Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Charles Major's When Knighthood 
Was in Flower revived a vogue for 
historical fiction of a flamboyant sort; 
his romances would interest few ma- 
ture readers today. Stephen Crane 
branded them "Chambermaids' lit- 
erature.” In fact one British critic de- 
clared that every household servant 
in England read Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall. 


Hoosier novelists who have re- 
ceived no kind word from reputable 
critics are among the most popular: 
the books of Gene Stratton Porter, 
Margaret Weymouth Jackson, 
George Barr McCutcheon, and Lloyd 
Douglas have sold by the millions, 
but in the opinion of these severe crit- 
ics they have little merit. Such a writ- 
er as Douglas, for example, could 
concoct a first-rate story (the plot of 
The Robe is certainly ingenious), but 


the immature style and frequent mor- 
alizing do not appeal to most adult 
readers. 


Recent novelists of more than pass- 
ing interest include William E. Wil- 
son, Ross Lockridge, Jr., A. В. Guth- 
rie (this Bedford-born novelist’s The 
Way West was the critic’s choice for 
1949), Joseph A. Hayes, of Indian- 
apolis, whose exciting novel The Des- 
perate Hours the author himself 
dramatized (the stage version be- 
came one of the half dozen most suc- 
cessful plays of the 1954-55 season), 
and Marguerite Young. In fact the 
enthusiastic reception of The Way 
West and Lockridge’s Raintree Coun- 
ty gave pause to those who spoke of 
Indiana literature only in the past 
tense. For a period of a few weeks the 
best selling book of non-fiction and 
the best selling novel in the United 
States were written by two пеаг- 
neighbors in Bloomington, Alfred 
Kinsey and Ross Lockridge, Jr. 


IN 
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Historians, Biographers, Poets 


In history and biography, Indiana 
has more than contributed its share. 
The biographies and histories of John 
Clark Ridpath were once to be found 
in nearly every locality in the nation 


—largely as a result of skilful sales- 
manship, in the day of the aggressive 
“book agent.” John Hay of Salem— 
novelist, poet, essayist, diplomat, and 
statesman—collaborated with Nicho- 
lai to write one of the most valuable 
biographies of Lincoln. (Hay was a 
private secretary to and confidant of 
the President and lived in the White 
House. ) 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge wrote 
distinguished biographies of John 
Marshall and Abraham Lincoln. John 
W. Foster, grandfather of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, was the author of several 
books on American diplomacy. 
Charles and Mary Beard wrote bril- 
liantly on American Civilization and 
politics, but their studies were too 
controversial to win approval from 
the timid and ultra-conservative. Lo- 
gan Esary's various works on Indiana 
history became something more than 
textbooks, as did Claude Bowers’ 
penetrating studies of Jefferson and 
Hamilton. 


Generally regarded as the best his- 
torical work of 1949 was Kenneth 
Williams' Lincoln Finds а General, 
and the following year The Old 
Northwest by R. С. Buley won a Pul- 
itzer Prize. It is another Indiana resi- 
dent, Herbert J. Muller, historian and 
critic, who has provided in The Uses 
of the Past the most lucid and intelli- 
gent answer to Arnold Toynbee's 
facile charting of the dynamics and 
demise of civilizations. 


Among hundreds of Indiana poets 
the first to come to mind is of course 
James Whitcomb Riley, "the people’s 
laureate.” Riley's very limitations as 
a poet probably enhanced his popu- 


larity—his sentimentalism, his shame- 
less use of bathos, his idealization of 
farm life (Riley was a town or city 
dweller all his Ше), the almost com- 
plete absence of serious thought. His 
famous Hoosier dialect is often mere- 
ly a careful reporting of bad grammar 
and uncouth pronunciations rather 
than a true representation of dialect. 
But Riley at his best as in “The Frost 
is on the Pumpkin,” “Little Orfant 
Annie” (which has become a part of 
our folklore), and “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole” succeeds in arousing an 
agreeably melancholy nostalgia rare- 
ly achieved in the verse of any other 
poet. 


Joaquin Miller, “the poet of the 
Sierras," who was born near Liberty, 
was the most absurdly overpraised 
poet of his day, and is now unread. 
John Hay’s Pike County Ballads are 
still delightful. “Paddle Your Own 
Canoe” by Sarah Bolton has not been 
quite forgotten. The unintentionally 
funny poems of James B. Elmore, 
Bard of Alamo, are little short of 
priceless, especially “The Monon 
Wreck.” 


Perhaps the best American poet in 
the early years of this century was 
William Vaughn Moody (born in 
Spencer), who brought to his verse 
scholarship, thought, and a sensitive 
social conscience. Theodore Dreiser’s 
brother Paul, who changed the spell- 
ing of the family name to “Dresser,” 
was the author of such popular maud- 
lin songs as “The Blue and the Gray,” 
“The Pardon That Came Too Late,” 
“Just Tell-Them That You Saw Me,” 
etc. The best known Hoosier-born 
versifier today is Cole Porter, whose 


clever lyrics are probably just as good 
as those of W. S. Gilbert of Gilbert 
and Sullivan fame. Mention should 
be made of Samuel Yellen, whose 
verse appears in The New Yorker and 
other periodicals. 
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Children’s Books 


Among the many writers of chil- 
dren’s books several Hoosier-born au- 
thors have achieved national fame. 
An entire generation of American 
girls (and many surreptitious readers 
among the boys) read the whole 
series of Little Colonel books, by 
Annie Fellows Bacon. Martha Finley, 
creator of the namby-pamby Elsie 
Dinsmore, was born here. Certainly 
Mrs. Porter’s Freckles, Laddie, The 
Harvester, and A Girl of the Limber- 
lost are books for children. Few 
American boys and girls who are at 
all literate fail to read and reread 
Tarkington’s delightful stories of ado- 
lescents. Among the leading writers 
for children today is Jeannette Nolan 
of Indianapolis. 


Hoosier Playwrights 


A few Hoosiers have written suc- 
cessfully for the Theatre, but not 
many. George Ade was a very popu- 


lar playwright in the first decade of 
the century, once having four plays 
running on Broadway. Although au- 
diences could not enjoy his plays now, 
echoes of The College Widow can be 
heard in an occasional Hollywood 
production dealing with campus life. 
Moody’s plays belong to the poetry 
shelf, except The Great Divide, an 
early modern play with an “idea.” 


Booth Tarkington tried time after 
time in vain to write a successful play, 
although other writers adapted some 
of his stories successfully for stage 
and film. The most notable Hoosier- 
born playwright in recent years is 
Paul Osborn, author of On Borrowed 
Time, Morning’s at Seven, A Bell for 
Adano, and Point of No Return. 
Morning’s at Seven was happily re- 
vived in 1955. 


Ade and Hubbard 


Two Indiana humorists have 
achieved international fame—George 
Ade and Kin Hubbard. 


George Ade created a new literary 
genre, the modern fable, amusing, 
satirical, skeptical of moral pre- 
tensions, and devastating in its pillory 
of the insincere, the four-flusher, the 
stupid, the hypocrite. Ade even ex- 
perimented with words and language, 
using some slang boldly and effec- 
tively, and capitalizing words for 
humorous effect. The Fables are de- 
lightful, especially those written 
about 1900. He was a forerunner of 
Н. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Е. В. 
White, and other humorists and 
satirists who in the reaction against 
Victorianism let a lot of fresh air into 
places where it was badly needed. 

Equally as expert as а humorist 
was Kin Hubbard whose Abe Martin 
was probably the best known Hoosier 
for twenty years. In every issue of the 
Indianapolis News was а scratchy 
drawing, and under it two brief sen- 
tences of penetrating wit. These were 
not mere gags such as radio and T. V. 
comedians memorize and recite, but 
sharp, witty observations of Ameri- 
can life, politics, social customs, cur- 
rent fads, fashions, etc. One forgets 
how keen and shrewd and hilarious 
Kin Hubbard is until he picks up a 
collection of his epigrams and brief 
humorous essays and starts reading. 
No American humorist has ever been 


‘so consistently amusing—and wise. 


The Abe Martin feature was syndi- 
cated and appeared in hundreds of 
American newspapers; twenty-five 
years after Hubbard's death Abe Mar- 


tin is still to be found in many daily 
papers. He survived transatlantic pas- 
sage, too, and his collected sayings 
sold widely in England. The august 
London Times declared that this In- 
dianapolis newspaper wit was the 
greatest American humorist. 


In speaking of humorists Tarking- 
ton again must be mentioned, espe- 
cially his stories of boyhood and ado- 
lescents. Although most critics find 
these studies incomplete and prudish, 
they are often quite amusing and have 
considerable surface truth. Howard 
Brubaker’s column “Of АП Things” 
was for years the wittiest corner in 
The New Yorker, and Emily Kim- 
brough of Muncie has contributed to 
this and other periodicals diverting 
autobiographical sketches. 
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Elmer Davis—Typical Hoosier 


Mention should be made here of 
Elmer Davis, whose quiet, unforced 
humor has encouraged us to remain 
sane and unruffled amid the hysteria 
and theatrics of many other news 
“analysts” in print and on the air, and 
of loud-mouthed politicians, What a 
rare compliment is paid to Indiana 
when “foreigners” consider Elmer 
Davis the typical Hoosier! George 


a 


Ade told the story of an Eastern writ- 
er who spoke before a Hoosier ly- 
ceum audience and who began his 
talk with a flattering remark about 
the vast amount of writing done in 
the state. When he politely invited 
all the authors present to come take 
seats on the platform, the entire audi- 
ence stood up and moved forward. 
One has the feeling that such a yarn 
is less implausible in Indiana than in 
most states, 


Of the many other Indiana writers, 
in this brief study only a few can be 
mentioned. George Cary Eggleston, 
brother of Edward, wrote numerous 
novels between 1870 and 1900 with 
southern Indiana as the setting. Bay- 
nard Rush На, first principal of the 
state seminary (later Indiana Univer- 
sity) was an early pioneer satirist. 
One of his books, “The New Pur- 
chase,” is a spirited, humorous, irrev- 
erent account of the university com- 
munity—from the beginning there 
was salt as well as sugar in Indiana 
books. All members of the Owen 
family were busy with the pen, as 
were the Mortons, Merrills, Fletchers, 
and various Wallaces and Wilstachs. 


Ernie Pyle was the most beloved 
and widely read war correspondent in 
World War II. Janet Flanner 
(“Genet”) of Indianapolis writes the 
brilliant Paris Letters for The New 
Yorker, Both Heath Bowman and 
William Wilson have written pene- 
trating books about Indiana. Robert 
and Helen Lynd in Middletown made 
a study of a typical American urban 
community that rises above mere sta- 
tistical sociology. Albert E. Wiggam 
of Austin has written many popular 


books оп anthropology and psychol- 
ogy for the layman. Donald A. Laird 
of Lebanon is one of the nation’s most 
prolific and best known writers on 
industrial psychology. Nor must one 
forget Wendell Wilkie's One World. 


Suggestions For Reading 


The final section of this publication 
is devoted to a reading list which or- 
ganizations might find rewarding for 
group discussions. These are not nec- 
essarily the ten best Hoosier books or 
the ten most popular, but they pro- 
vide a variety of subject matter and 
illustrate the wide range of Indiana 
writing. Represented in the list are 
biography, autobiography, historical 
fantasy, satirical fables, poetry, and 
crisp, modern essays of a patriotic and 
provocative nature. The most notable 
omission is the highly romantic fic- 
tion, an area in which Indiana writers 
have distinguished themselves in 
quantity rather than quality. 


1. The first suggestion is The Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster, by Edward Eggles- 
ton, а clergyman who wanted to do 
for Indiana life and people what the 
impersonal Dutch painters of the Sev- 
enteenth Century had done for Hol- 
land. The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


(1871) за minor classic of Ameri- 
can literature, and although the in- 
fluence of Dickens is sometimes 
stronger than that of the Dutch real- 
ists, the novel gives а reasonably 
faithful picture of pioneer days in 
southern Indiana. Two other novels 
Бу Eggleston are well worth reading: 
The Circuit Rider and The Graysons. 


2. Although Ben Hur was Lew 
Wallace's best loved book, it is not 
his best. Wallace lived a very rich and 
colorful life—in Indiana, as a general 
in the Civil War, as a member of the 
court that tried the Lincoln conspira- 
tors, as governor of the territory of 
New Mexico, as Ambassador to Tur- 
key—but he preferred to write not 
about Indiana and America as he 
‘knew them, but Asia Minor and Mex- 
ico in ancient times. Ben Нит is too 
spectacular for modern taste, and the 
revenge motif strikes us as less Chris- 
tian than the book pretends to be. 
Wallace, however, was not a bad 
writer, and his Autobiography is read- 
able and valuable in its picture of 
nineteenth century America. 


3. Certainly some Riley should be 
read. Any one volume or the Col- 
lected Poems would do. It might 
prove interesting to evaluate his pic- 
ture of rural life, examine his dialect, 
separate the banalities from the 
shrewd observations, look for evi- 
dence of Riley the platform enter- 
tainer, read his little known but meri- 
torious non-dialect poems, account for 
his enormous popularity. Why, 
though, does he fail to achieve the 
wider popularity of Robert Burns? 
School children all over the English 
speaking world read Burns, with glos- 


sary of Scottish words and phrases, 
but Riley does not lend himself to 
export. Why? 


4. A volume of George Ade’s 
Fables must be one of the ten: Fables 
in Slang, More Fables, or Forty Mod- 
ern Fables—they are equally good and 
were all written about 1900. It is 
quite possible that Ade has been un- 
derestimated as a debunker and a 
shrewd satirist of much that is ludi- 
crous in American life. The vigor and 
freshness have not faded from these 
fables in half a century, though much 
that was topical in 1899 is only pleas- 
antly quaint today. But much of the 
satire has lost none of its sting, for we 
still have hypocrisy, fashionable 
preachers, money grubbers, priggish- 
ness, snobbery, political chicanery, so- 
cial climbing, etc. Readers should 
note the use of capital letters, the fun 
in the “morals,” the cynicism, the 
ridiculing of fads, the humorous use 
of both exaggeration and understate- 
ment. 


5. Theodore Dreiser's first novel, 
Sister Carrie (1900), is one of his 
best. It is a typical piece of natural- 
istic fiction — realistic, impersonally 
narrated, the “heroine” moved by 
forces not of her choosing (the nat- 
uralist rejects the notion of free 
will); there is implied a philosophy 
of pessimism—that is, a denial of any 
evidence that the world is controlled 
by an intelligent or kind force. 


The story of Sister Carrie is simply 
told (and Carrie is a simple person! ) ; 
even if one's taste is more inclined 
toward the rose-colored view of life 
in fiction, he finds himself following 
Carrie's adventures with enormous in- 


terest, and the final scene in the New 
York hotel is unforgettable. . . . In 
addition to fiction, Dreiser wrote sev- 
eral personal books, one of which, 
Dawn, is among the best American 
autobiographies. 

6. Probably the best book of Booth 
Tarkington for adult readers is Alice 
Adams, for in this novel his realism 
is not unduly weakened by what has 
been called his ostrich-like senti- 
mentalism. Tarkington viewed with 
distaste the frank realism of Dreiser, 
Anderson, and Lewis; and although 
his books are superficially true to life, 
his flattering picture of middle class 
people and their morality, his faith in 


the “happy ending" and the inevit- 
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able triumph of integrity have an- 
noyed critics and many intelligent 
readers. 


Alice Adams (1921), however, is 
an honest book, written with the au- 
thor’s technical facility and graceful 
style, and full of good scenes and por- 
traiture. Who can ever forget Alice’s 
dinner party on the tropically hot 
evening, or the genuinely poignant 
scene that brings the novel to an end? 
For once Tarkington seemed to for- 
get his adoring public and carry a 
story through boldly to its honest 
conclusion. Also worth reading are 
The Turmoil, The Magnificent Am- 
bersons, and The Midlander. 


7. It makes no difference which 
collection of Abe Martin is read: the 
reader is sure to be entertained and 
enlightened. Although many of his 
aphorisms and much of his cracker- 
barrel philosophy have sharp stings, 
there is never any hint of self-superi- 
ority and never а sneer. Hubbard 


liked people and one has the feeling 
that when he is laughing at the hu- 
man race, he is aware that Kin Hub- 
bard is a member. 


Readers feel a glow of recognition 
as they read Hubbard’s quips. It is 
hard to refute “When a feller says it 
hain't the money but the principle of 
the thing, it’s the money,” or “When 
a woman says, ‘I don’t wish to men- 
tion any names'—it ain't necessary,” 
or "Classical music is the kind we 
keep hopin’ will turn into a tune,” or 
“A friend that ain’t in need is a friend 
indeed.” One should note the dates of 
his shrewd sayings. Especially inter- 
esting are those of the 1920's. No 
American writer can so successfully 
evoke the strange shenanigans of that 
fantastic decade. Kin Hubbard’s is the 
best of humor—wisdom smiling. 


8. Elmer Davis of Aurora wrote 
novels in the 1920’s, but in the radio 
and television era he writes essays— 
comments on the world he lives in. 
He is an excellent writer: his prose is 
lucid, concise, straightforward. He 
steps boldly over territory most writ- 
ers tiptoe through, but his sentences 
never fail to have serenity and poise. 
His is the wide view and the long 
view: he knows international politics 
and he knows history, and he reports 
the passing scene with authority, 
sometimes with a touch of wry hu- 
mor, but never with hysteria, rarely 
with emotion of any kind. A realist 
with a clear vision, he nevertheless 
clings to the idealism of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, an American liberal who is 
viewed with distaste by the extreme 
reactionaries. 


The dry, almost scratchy voice of 
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Elmer Davis is familiar to every radio 
listener; and no other voice inspires 
so much confidence and has such a 
ring of common sense as does this 
Hoosier's. An excellent book by 
Davis for group discussion has the 
cheerful title Вш We Were Born 
Free. Here Davis deals bluntly with 
disturbing problems of our day—cen- 
sorship, thought-control, the danger 
of dissent, academic freedom, threats 
to education, restricting and coloring 
news, etc. There is an informative 
and provocative article on constitu- 
tional amendments, a delightful per- 
sonal essay on old age, and a discus- 
sion of “Are We worth saving and 
If So, Why?” The final sentence of 
the book is “This republic was not 
established by cowards and cowards 
will not preserve it.” 


9. One of the best histories writ- 
ten by a Hoosier is the work of an 
eminent mathematician, Kenneth P. 
Williams of Bloomington. Lincoln 
Finds a General is a long book deal- 
ing primarily with only one of the 
many problems that harassed Lincoln 
in his desperate years in the White 
House, but it was his chief military 
problem: how to find the right gen- 
eral to lead the Northern Armies to 
victory. Lincoln knew that some of 
the best American generals were in 
the South, and with their cleverness 
and military skill did much to offset 
the North’s superiority in resources. 


Lincoln Finds a General is prob- 
ably the best of all books about Gen- 
eral Grant, the victim of scandalous 
rumors, exaggerations, and distor- 
tions. For all his petty faults, there 
was а greatness in Grant, which 
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y9 C library needs and the size of rural population. Indiana will have a 


share of some $200,000 each year. With the availability of this 
sum, a duty devolves on every public-minded person in an area 
which is unserved or inadequately served. The citizens of such areas 
should go to the nearest library and take up their book needs with 
the local librarian and the local library board. This board will be 
responsible for exploring with the Indiana State Library what possible 
help for library service can be devised. 


Our State Library is the agency in Indiana for overseeing the 
use of Indiana's share of the Library Services Act funds but its policy 
is to help areas to help themselves in library development. The 
State Library will not take over the entire responsibility for a com- 
munity or hand out a complete library. Rather it will supplement 
local arrangements by possibly (1) providing a bookmobile to reach 
widely scattered patrons; or (2) adding to the book collection of 
a very small library a number of fine new books on a wide variety 
of subjects to give patrons a chance to know the pleasure these 
can bring; or (3) helping with the salary to see what improve- 
ment of service can come from more hours of opening or from special 
services to children or schools. And there can be many other ways 
to help. 


If Indiana and our nation are to have the well-informed citizenry 
needed for the demands of our time, it is certainly apparent that 
neither libraries alone nor any one agency in our society alone can 
do the whole job. It will take all the agencies we have, plus new 
ones still to be formed, to achieve the cultural goals we seek. But 
it should also be clear that weakness in any such area as our rural 
library service is a danger to us all as well as a sad personal loss to 
the rural citizens involved. 


As this publication tells, Indiana authors have appealed widely 
to Hoosier readers. Now, with the passage of this new law, a better 
library service is possible. Perhaps more people, especially in rural 
Indiana, may soon enjoy the literature of their native state. 


Jobn H. Moriarty 
Director of University Libraries 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
State of Indiana, Purdue University and U. S. Department of Agriculture Cooperating. 
H. J. Reed, Director, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Issued in furtherance of the acts of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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James Whitcomb Riley 


all glad of it! Mr. Riley's father was а country lawyer, and pos- 

sessed some literary ability. His mother was the daughter of Rev. 
John Marine. She was born in the State of North Carolina, and came to 
this State with her father in 1823 when she was about ten years old. 
Later, while residing with an aunt in Muncie, she formed the acquaintance 
of Reuben А. Riley, and they were married, and in 1844 located in Green- 
field, where she resided until her death, at the age of forty-six years. 

The Marines were talented people, some of them being more or less 
prominent in literary and art circles of their time; one having been a very 
successful portrait painter. Mrs. Riley herself was a talented woman, 
and is siill remembered for her literary ability; but more for her amiable 
character and beautiful life. There is no doubt that the poet inherited 
many of his mother's traits, especially her taste for literature and art, 
and perhaps, too, his abilities in those directions. 

Reuben А. Riley was a native of Pennsylvania. Fe was possessed of 
more than ordinarv eloquence as a speaker, and his striking oratory is 
remembered with admiration by all who ever heard him. If the poet 
inherited his artistic and poetic talent from his mother and her people, he un- 
doubtedly received his extraordinary command of language from his father. 

The old Riley homestead is located at Greenfield. It is a plain, unpre- 
tentious building, after the pattern of houses that are built more for 
comfort than show. The house where the poet was born has long been 


Jive WHITCOMB RILEY is a native-born Hoosier, and we are 


torn down, but the present building is located nearly where it stood. 


The house has had some additions made to it, but Mr. Riley, with scru- 
pulous care, has not allowed these to change its former condition and ap- 
pearance. ‘lhe carpenters wanted to make an addition to the house, 
and thought it could be best effected by closing up the porch. Mr. 
Riley walked out upon the porch with a troubled air, and remarked: "It 
will not do to close this up. Why, here is where we e't on the porch.” 
So the porch is there yet. When the house was built the parlor was left 
in an uncompleted state; it now serves for a storing place for apples, 
potatoes, and corn. On his visits there the poet gets a pan, and says: 
“I am going to the parlor for a pan of apples.” Here also is a marvelous 
well that he says is so deep that the bottom is no larger than a tea cup! 
It is surely a characteristic attribute of his loving nature that he would 
thus keep inviolate the sanctuary of his early childhood. 

Mr. Riley is the author of the following books: Neighborly Poems, 
Sketches in Prose, Afterwhiles, Pipes о Pan at Zekesbury, Rhymes of 
Childhood, The Flying Islands of the Night, Green Fields and Running 
Brooks, Armazindy, A Child-World, Home-Folks, His Pa’s Romance, 
Morning, Old-Fashioned Roses, The Golden Year, Riley Child-Rhymes, 
Riley Love Lyrics, Riley Farm-Rhymes, Riley Songs о’ Cheer, An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine, Out to Old Aunt Магуз, A Defective Santa Claus, 
While the Heart Beats Young, and The Raggedy Man. 
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A Dream of Autumn 


James Whitcomb Riley 


M 5 OW hazes, lowly iratling, 
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Over wood and meadow, veiling 
Somber skies, with wildfowl sailing 
Sailor-like to foreign lands. 
And the north-wind overleaping 
Summer's brink, and floodlike sweeping 
Wrecks of roses where the weeping 
Willows wring their helpless hands. 


Flared, like Titan torches flinging 
Flakes of flame and embers, springing 
From the vale Ше trees stand swinging 
In the moaning atmosphere; 
While in dead'ning-lands the lowing 
Of the catile, sadder growing, 
Fills the sense to overflowing 
With the sorrow of the year. 


Sorrowfully, yet the sweeter 
Sings the brook in rippled meter 
Under boughs that lithely teeter 
Lorn birds, answering from the shores 
Through the viny, shady-shiny 
Interspaces, shot with tiny 
Flying motes that fleck the winy 
Wave-engraven sycamores. 


Fields of ragged stubble, wrangled 

With rank weeds, and shocks of tangled 

Corn, with crests like rent plumes dangled 
Over Harvest's battle-plain; 

And the sudden whir and whistle 

Of the quail that, like a missle, 

Whizzes over thorn and thistle, 
And, a missle, drops again. 


Muffled voices, hid in thickets 
Where the redbird stops to stick its 
Ruddy beak between the pickets 
Of the truant’s rustic trap; 
And the sound of laughter ringing 
Where, within the wild-vine swinging. 
Climb Bacchante's schoolmates, flinging 
-Purple clusters in her lap. 


Rich as wine, the sunset flashes 

Round the tilied world, and dashes 

Upon the sloping west and splashes 
Red foam over sky and sea— 

Till my dream of Autumn, paling 

In the splendor all-prevaling 

Like a sallow leaf goes sailing 
Down the silence solemnly. 


Poem by permission of Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Mrs. Juliet V. Strauss 


RS STRAUSS is a native of Rockville, where she was born 
M January 7, 1863, and where she has lived continuously ever 

since. She attended the public schools of Rockville, but stopped 
short of graduation. She was married December 22, 1881, to Isaac R. 
Strauss who shortly after became editor of the Rockville Tribune. That 
was nearly thirty years ago, Mrs. 
Strauss has written something for nearlv 
every issue of the paper since. This 
long schooling in pen work has been 
the education of the woman who now 
has a national reputation as "The 
Country Contributor.” 

For many years Mrs. Strauss wrote 
for the Indianapolis Journal, which was 
one of the high class papers of the times, 
and for various other publications, 
though her work did not attract gen- 
eral notice until about five years ago 
when she began writing regularly for 
the Indianapolis News under the pseu- 
donym of "The Country Contributor.” 
This work at once struck a popular 
chord, and Mrs. Strauss received letters 
from all over the United States, and 

JULIET V. STRAUSS even from foreign countries. Three 

years ago she began writing for the 

Ladies’ Home Journal. At present she is contributing, besides her usual 

column in the Rockville Tribune, to the Indianapolis News, the Chicago 

Journal, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. It has been said of this popular 

writer that she now stands in a field practically alone, having brought the 
essay into the home of the average reader. 

“The Country Contributor" has so far published but one book—a 
little volume of essays which epitomizes her best thoughts regarding 
woman's life. 

Å sentence strongly characteristic of this author's life, we find in her 
essays, "I do not care much for culture—I like naturalness so much 
better." This may be inferred from a choice bit of description taken 
from a recent article in the Indianapolis News: 


When we come out to start home a summery-looking cloud was lifting in the West, 
showing a fringe of rain at its edge over a streak of palest primrose sky. Г dearly love to 
ride in the rain, to hear the big thunder and smell the ineffable deep sea suggestion of the 
storm. Some way I was reminded of Jacob's ladder. The lightning seemed to present a 
zigzag stair for the descent of heavenly visitants. What if the angel who came down that 
dizzy height when the heavens opened before us had laid his wand against my heart? What 
better time to go? I always pray when there is thunder and the warm spring rain, but it 
it is not a prayer of fear and trembling. It isa rejoicing prayer. 


Meredith Nicholson 


December 9, 1866. His parents removed to Indianapolis when 
he was still very young, and with the exception of a few years 
spent in Denver, Colorado, he has resided in that city. 
For several years Mr. Nicholson was a reporter for the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, and then for ten years he 
was on the editorial staff of the In- 
dianapolis News. He has contribut- 
ed prose and poetry to various peri- 
odicals, including the Century, Harp- 
er's, New England Magazine, Critic, 
and Chap Book. 

The formal education Mr. Nichol- 
son received was in the public schools 
of Indianapolis, which he quit in the 
first year of High School. He then 
worked for three years in job print- 
ing offices, learned stenography, read 
law for a couple of years in an office 
where nobody cared if he read 
poetry; at eighteen took a prize of- 
fered by the Chicago Tribune for a 
short story, studied languages with 
a private tutor, and then went into 
the newspaper business for twelve MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
years, beginning as police reporter 
and becoming in due course an editorial writer and book reviewer. He 
has written much verse, and put forth a book of poems, "Short Flights," 
at twenty-two. 

Mr. Nicholson is the author of the following books: The Hoosiers, 
The Main Chance, Zelda Dameron, The House of a Thousand Candles, 
Port of Missing Men, Rosalind at the Red Gate, Poems. 

Mr. Nicholson’s best known poem is “Simplicity °” from which we take 
the following lines: 


М NICHOLSON was born in Crawfordsville, Indiana, 


But may I never face a dawn 
With all the awe and wonder gone, 
Or in late twilight fail to see 
Charm in the stars’ old sorcery. 


The following lines are from ‘‘Christmas in the Pines:" 


Save for a lad’s song, far and faint. 
There is no sound in all the wood; 

The murmu:ing pines are still; their plaint 
At last was heard and understoo 1. 


Here floats no chime of Christmas bell, 
There is no voice to give me chee: ; 
But through the pine wood all is well, 

For God and love and peace are here 


border of Adams and Highland counties, Ohio, October 6, 1862. 

After the close of the war the family removed to Illinois, and young 
Beveridge attended the common and high schools of Sullivan. In 1885 
he graduated from DePauw University. 

A historical sketch thus sums up 
his career: From age of twelve led 
a life of privations; plowboy at 
twelve, logger and teamster at fifteen, 
then attended high school. Read 
law in the office of Senator McDon- 
ald, and became managing clerk; 
admitted to the bar and was associ- 
ated with McDonald and Butler until 
he began to practice for himself. He 
has been identified with many im- 
portant cases, is well known as an 
orator and Republican campaign 
speaker. “The Russian Advance," 
“The Young Man and the World” 
and “The Meaning of the Times," 
are books written by Senator Bever- 
idge. He is also a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines, especially the 
Saturday Evening Post. Senator 
Beveridge is a vigorous writer. He 
could be nothing else. He goes to the bottom of things and gives the 
reader something to think about and stimulates him to action. While 
a student in DePauw University Mr. Beveridge never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to enter a contest pass and won enough prizes while a student to 
pay his expenses for two vears in college. It is a principle with him never 
to sacrifice labor for pleasure, nor permit discouragement to disqualify 
him for work. 

His book, "The Young Man and the World,” should be read by all 
young men and women and it would be an inspiration to most of the older 
ones. The following is from ‘‘The Young Man and the World.’ 


Be honest with the world and the world will be honest with you. This is the fundamental 
truth of all rea! prosperity and happiness. For the purposes of every man’s daily affairs 
all other maxims are to this central verity as the branches of a tree to its rooted trunk. 

The world will be honest with you whether you are honest with it or not. You cannot 
trick it—remember that. If you try it, the world will punish you when it discovers your 
fraud. But be honest with the world from nobler motives than prudence. 

, poco will not make you be honest; it will only make you act honest. And you must 
e honest. 

1 do not mean that lowest form of honesty which bids you keep your hands clean of 
another's goods or money; I .do not mean that you shall not be a "grafter," to use the foul 
and sinister word which certain base practices have recently compelled us to coin. Of 
course you will be honest in a money sense. 


С) order o ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE was born on a farm on the 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


` 
27 


Elizabeth Miller 


the Indiana group, having leaped into the literary arena, full- 

armored when barely out of her 'teens. This is not remarkable 
when the long vears of preparation are considered, beginning with the 
first manifestation of literary instinct when she was a child. Her edu- 
cation in the public schools and in 
Butler College was directed along 
the line of letters and her natural 
inclination toward classics shaped 
her choice of field early in her studies. 
The first newspaper comment on her 
work was made on a short story in 
early English dialect published in a 
school-paper during her first year in 
High School. While a Freshman at 
Butler she began to write verse and 
letters of travel for the Indianapolis 
News. In 1901 without previous 
experience in novel-writing she began 
“The Yoke,” a story of the Exodus, 
upon the frame-work of a plot con- 
structed bv her brother, Percy Miller. 
As the product of an exceedingly 
young and hitherto unknown writer 
the novel was subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by ministers, archaeologists 
and newspaper men while it was in the form of advance sheets and was 
finally published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company with the commendation 
of fifteen hundred prominent ministers, educators, professional men and 
literarv editors of the country. 

The same year the young author entered into contract with the pub- 
lishing house for "Saul of Tarsus” which was produced in 1906. In less 
than two vears time her third novel completing a definite trilogy was 
issued under the title, “The City of Delight." These three books setting 
forth the rise, triumph and decline of Judaism place the young author 
close to the top among the list of writers of modern classics of today. 
Her great strength lies in her ability to produce "atmosphere" and ша 
certain acute sense of values in reproducing scenes of the Orient. 


“THE FIRST MARTYR” Saul of Tarsus. 


Dust arose and obscured everything but the flash of arms and armor which rived through 
it like lightning in a cloud. The uproar began to subside and presently the laughter and 
jest of the soldiers mounted above the protest. Fainter and fainter grew the cries. fewer 
the sounds of flying feet and at last, strong, harsh and biting as the diss of a sledge upon 
metal, the command of the centurion to fall in settled even the shouts of the soldiers. 

There was the musical even ring of whetting armor as the column filed back through Han- 
alee! and silence. The man in scarlet moved out into the roaa 


| у LIZABETH MILLER has the distinction of being the youngest of 


ELIZABETH MILLER 


General Lew Wallace 


Hur." Hon. В. 5. Parker says of him: “The author of "Ben 

Hur,” is one of the most splendid figures of our epoch. Lawyer, 
senator, soldier, consul, and author, he has a varied faculty, a various 
and commanding force of speech and action. His "Fair God,” a story 
of the conquest of Mexico, was read 
with admiration long before ‘‘Ben 
Ниг" was written; but it possessed 
no special charm of prophecy, and 
“Ben Ниг” had almost run its little 
course when its genius was discov- 
ered, and the sales, which had 
ceased at 3,000, again began, until 
more than 1,000,000 copies have been 
sold. It has been published in the 
following] languages: German, Bo- 
hemian, French, Swedish, Turkish, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Ага с. Ben-Hur has also been 
dramatized and is one of the most 
spectacular plays ever staged. The 
book, Ben-Hur, grew out of a talk 
that Gen. Wallace had with Robert 
G. Ingersoll, the great infidel, on 
God, Christ and Immortality. The 
story is especially interesting to all 
Christian people, and sufficiently dramatic to attract the attention of 
those who otherwise would care little for a story of the Christ. It has 
been said that Mr. Wallace himself changed his views on Christianity 
while searching for material to perfect the story. 

The desert scene, where the three wise men meet, at the opening 
of the book, by many critics pronounced the finest in literature, was 
written before Mr. Wallace visited the lands which he so perfectly 
describes. Then came "The Life of Benjamin Harrison,” "The Bov- 
hood of Christ," and "The Prince of India;" but “Ben-Hur” is still the 
kevstone in the arch of Wallace's fame. 

The following "Song" is from "Ben-Hur: 


е Wake not, but hear me, love! 
Adrift, adrift on slumber's sea, 
Thy spirit call to list to me. 
Wake not, but hear me, love! 
A gift from Sleep, the restful kit. 
All happy, happy dreams I bring. 


(> ENERAL LEW WALLACE achieved fame as the author of "Ben 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE 


Wake not, but hear me, love! 
Of all the world of dreams "15 thine 
This once to choose the most divine 
So choose, and sleep, my love! 
But ne'er again in choice be free 
Unless, unless—thou dream'st of me 


James Newton Mathews 


is a native of Indiana; he was born near Greencastle, in 1852. On 

his father’s side he is a descendant from one of the first families of 
Virginia; Thomas Mathews, a Colonial Governor, being an ancestor. 
He removed from the State with his parents while yet but a mere lad. 
After the close of his primary school 
days he returned to the State of his 
birth long enough to graduate from 
DePauw University. He also grad- 
uated at the University of Illinois 
at the age of twenty. He subse- 
quently studied medicine, and has 
practiced that profession since 1876. 

Literary work has been his re- 
creation. His poetry is so penetra- 
ing and sweet, and so thrilled and 
thrilling with the tingling taste of 
wild spices, and the aroma of wild 
life, the voices and songs of untamed 
nature, and the wholesomeness and 
heartsomeness of unspoiled souls, 
that the people love him for what he 
is and what he sings. He brings a 
love of beauty, of the out-of-doors, 
of legend and myth, of those wise 
old stories the hearts of men have 
told each other through the generations, seeking to translate the material 
world into spiritual meanings that should minister to the needs of the 
soul. We love his works for "the beauty of many of the songs and as a 
sweet and agreeable utterance in a silent day." 

Dr. Mathews has been a contributor of poems to many of the leading 
publications of the day. A volume of his verse was issued in 1888, 
entitled “Тетре Vale.” 

Nothing could be more charming with fancy and felicitious phrase 
than his sonnet, entitled 


А NIGHT IN NOVEMBER. 


The lady moon lies coffined in a cloud; 

The winds are up, and from the sobbing boughs 
The last leaves fall; far off, a wild goose plows 

The slanting sky, with ululations loud, 

Like a lost soul; the browning woods are bowed 
With dreams of shattered splendor: half adrowse, 
А leaf-choked stream steals round the frosty brows 

Of amber hills, that northward nudge and crowd. 

Adown the air, at intervals, is borne 
The far. faint blast of Boreal bugles, like 

The dim and distant murmur of a vast 

Invading army, gathering strength to strike— 

God shield the poor, the houseless and forlorn. 
Ere winter's vassals find and bind them fast! 


D: JAMES NEWTON MATHEWS, the "Poet of the Prairies," 


JAMES NEWTON MATHEWS 


Епоз Воуд Нешеу 


"Pray, tell me what do you believe 
Will be the fate of those who burn 
Their incense at the Muses’ shrine? 
Will they in the hereafter grieve 
That in their youth they did not turn 
A deaf ear to the mystic Nine? 


NOS BOYD HEINEY is a Hoosier, his early childhood’s home 
E being located in Huntington county where his youthful days 
Ш were spent upon a farm. Не was educated for а teacher, in 
| which profession he has succeeded well, being at this time ‘the principal 
of one of the important schools of the city of Huntington. Hesays, “I 
have been a teacher ever since I 
can remember.” However, he has 
often found time to court the Muses, 
and to fashion some of the things 
the readers of papers and magazines 
like so well to read. Yet he says, 
“I never had the slightest suspicion 
that I was a poet or a genius of any 
sort.” 


Mr. Heiney is happily married, 
and with his accomplished wife and 
little family is certainly enjoying the 
heyday of life. He is an occasional 
contributor of verse to the Indiana- 
polis papers and other publications, 
and some of his poems have met 
with decided favor. He is a lover of 
poetry, and gives more time to the 
study of it than to efforts to produce 
it. He takes a deep interest in the 
, literature of the State. Не was one of the editors of "Poets and Poetry 
! of Indiana." He has published two little books: ‘‘Solamonie and 

Other Rhymes,” and "Friends Ysame." 


ENOS BOYD HEINEY 


CUPID’S ROSE. 


A rosebud that Cupid had tossed 

Into Psyche's lap was pressed 
| , In her ardent hands awhile to her breast, 
| Kissed, twined in her hair and lost. 


At the break of the golden dawn 

She sought, through the dewy morn, 
| For her rose and found dead leaves and а thorn 
| But the rosebud she loved was gone. 
| 


But its blush had crimsofed her breast, 

Her lips and her cheeks—the air 

All around was filled with a fragrance rare 
And her soul with a strange unrest 


Frank McKinney Hubbard 


“Dear gazer on the brighter half 
ОГ this prosaic world of ouss, 
Who always thinks it best to laugh, 
And pluck sweet flowers; 
The kind influence of your hand 
And voice will ever lead us on 
Through shadowed spaces till.we stand 
On heights of dawn! ” 
N the big double section where the Hoosier delegation sits there is 
I always a cozy corner for "Kin" Hubbard, a Buckeye by birth but 
now a naturalized Hoosier. Mr. Hubbard was born in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, and after a 
common school education, he learn- 
ed the printer’s trade; but he has 
A never followed it as а profession. 
e He has been employed as a carica- 
turist in Westfield, Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Indianapolis. His con- 
nection with the News commenced 
s eight vears ago. 

By the law of association it will 
| be easy to remember when the first 
sketch of "Abe Martin" appeared. 
Mr. Hubbard says, "The day after 
Parker's defeat I started Abe Martin, 
and it has appeared daily ever since 
with Abe in a different pose each 
day.” 

Mr. Hubbard published his first 
book two years ago; it was called 
"Abe Martin's Sayings." His sec- 
ond book appeared last December; FRANK McKINNEY HUBBARD 
this wasnamed "Abe Martin's Alman- 
ac." "These books had phenomenal sales, the critics were unhorsed, and 
Laughter was seen holding both his sides. 


Indeed it might be said of “Abe,” 


His hand is clasped by Laughter gay, 
And smiles compose his retinue! 


@ It is Мг. Hubbard’s intention to publish an almanac each уеаг, just 
Y before Christmas. He says, “I only claim to be a close observer and 
touch home with my items in a friendly way.” 

Had Shakespeare lived now, no doubt he would have set down in his 
catalogue of ‘‘wasteful and ridiculous excess” any words that would try 
to raise the estimation of "Abe Martin.” 

A choice bit of homely philosophy is this, “ТЬ day о’ th’ rail splitter 
has gone glimmerin’, an’ it hain’t likely that a feller that has stretched 
wire fences will ever be President. Ther hain’t no health resorts fer a 
guilty conscience.” 


w- 


Mrs. Ollah Perkins Toph 


ception of two years has lived in Indianapolis. 


She began 


М ТОРН was born in Rushville, Indiana, but with the ех- 


writing when she was seventeen years old; her writings com- 
prise essays, stories and verse, which have appeared in various news- 
papers and magaz 


ines from time to time. 


A writer savs of Mrs. Toph's work: 


development.” 


She loves flowers, 


OLLAH PERKINS TOPH quiet ways. 
Mrs. Toph's creed is gracefully set 


forth in the following quatrain: 


This then my creed: То do the best I can 
And grant such right to every other man; 
To live so my attending ange! be 

Not less the angel for his walk with me. 


“The serious side of life always ар- 
peals to her, and her verses, although 
hopeful, are generally of a thought- 
ful nature, teaching us that our sor- 
tows and disappointments are but 
steps to lead the soul to its ultimate 


Mentally the dreamful and occult 
appeal to her, but she has lived a 
practical business life for fifteen 
years. She believes 
women, and is a member of the Mon- 
day Afternoon Literary Club, of 
Indianapolis. In religion she be- 
leves in following the guidance of 
reason, and in thinking for oneself. 
and old 
books; the fields rather than the citv 
streets; and the souls that dwell in 


in clubs for 


Although a very busy woman, Mrs. Toph finds time to devote to her 
In the following lines there are а "lute note and a 


literary pursuits. 
pulse of love” for 


Nature and her ways: 


THE UNVEILING. 


I grope toward a hope that I'm nearing spring, 


Feel my steps blindly—but yet. there's a way 


. About Mother Earth as if laughter lay 

Just back of her ripe lips, ready to fling 

А madder, merrier joy than could wing 
From heart of man in а year and а day. 
Green draperies flutter and swing and sway 


To noise of her dance with the sun—and sing !— 
Hark! breath of a hush, then glad gush and rush 


, Of pipings of birds; and everywhere 
Expectancy tiptoeing throbbing air, 

And wild lawless longings that almost crush 
Restraint, to be gypsying some far place— 


I know !—Spring's lifting her veil from her face 


Joaquin Miller 


was born near Liberty, Union county, Indiana, in 1834. 

"Poets and Poetry of Indiana” says this of him and his work: “Не 
removed to the far West with his parents when less than ten vears of age. 
Thenceforth his teachers were the great solitudes, the mighty mountains, 
the wide plains, and rushing torrents. 
He grew up amid, and was inspired 
by, picturesque scenes and romantic 
conditions. His genius was equal to 
the demands they made upon it, and 
no poet ever filled his mission and 
dreamed and sung up to its great 
possibilities more successfully than 
he has done. He is one of America’s 
very great poets, and it is little to 
our credit that he was forced to win 
his spurs in England before the land 
of his birth would listen to his song. 

Miller is one of those rare beings 
of whom you cannot say that he was 
educated at this school or yonder 
college. Like that other Miller who 
made geology as attractive as ro- 
mance, his teachers were the forces 
and phenomena of nature, and he 
learned his lessons well. 

If he is old and gray, it is largely the result of his restless life of ad- 
venture, exposure, and toil. His mountain home near Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, overlooking sea and plain, is singularly suited to the character of 
the man and his genius." 

The first and last stanzas of Mr. Miller's well known poem, "The ' 
Great Discoverer," is as follows: 


J OAQUIN (Cincinnatus Heine) MILLER, the "Poet of the Sierras," 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. Е 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admr'l, speak; what shall I say?” 
"Why say, ‘Sail on, sail on, and on.’ "' 


* * * * 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, d 
And peered through darkness. Ah, the night 
Of all dark nights! And then a sneck— 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew: а starlit flag unfurled. 
It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. ' > 
Не gained a world; he gave that world 
lts greatest lesson, “Оп and on” 


Charles Major 


house that stood where the magnificent City Library building 

now stands. The family moved to Shelbyville in 1869, the young 
Charles being then in his fourteenth vear. There they have lived con- 
tinuously since. 

The boy was immediately sent to the public schools, and was grad- 
uated in the spring of 1872. His 
class oration was notable. In school, 
English literature and history were 
his favorite studies, but he mastered 
mathematics with ease. History. 
he simply absorbed; facts and dates 
once known, were never forgotten. 
In the autumn of '72 he entered the 
University of Michigan, where he 
was graduated three years later. 
He returned to Shelbyville, and at 
once began reading law in his father's 
office. He was admitted to the 
Shelby county bar in 1877, and ever 
since has practiced law there. 

Mr. Major is fifty-two years of age. 
He looks younger than his years, 
with his dark hair and blue eyes. 
In 1883 he married Miss Alice Shaw, 
a woman of striking personality, 
and pronounced literary tastes. 

His first story, "When Knighthood Was in Flower," was published in 
1898 and brought him instant fame and popularity. The consummate 
skill with which the love story is told, the consistent development of the 
characters, the cleverness of the dialogue, and the rush and sweep of 
incident, the dramatic handling of the situations, and above all the 
forcible directness and effective simplicity of the narrative, at once gave 
the book its position as one of the most successful historical romances of 
the decade. His other books are "The Bears of Blue River,” "Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall," "Yolanda," and “А Forest Hearth.” 

The following quotation is from the last named book: “The evening 
was balmy, and after a time Dic and Rita walked to the crest of the little 
slope that fell gentlv ten or fifteen feet to the water's edge. А sycamore 
log answered the purpose of a divan, and a great drooping elm furnished 
a roval canopy. А half-moon hung in the sky, whitening a few small 
clouds that seemed .to be -painted on the blue-black dome. The air, 
though not oppressive. was warm enough to make all nature languorous, 
and the scft breaih cf the south wind was almost narcotic in its power to 
soo:he." 


€ MAJOR was born in Indianapolis, July 25, 1856, in a 


CHARLES MAJOR 


Strickland W. Gillilan 


in 1869, and his boyhood days were spent on a farm. He at- 

tended country school, and began teaching at the age of eighteen. 

He attended Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for three vears; he left col- 

lege in 1892 and took a position on the Telegram, of Richmond, Indiana. 

He had previously done a little 

newspaper work in Ohio, on weeklies, 

and had worked as City Editor of 

papers in Richmond, Indiana. In 

the meantime he had written “ Fin- 

nigan to Flannigan," a humorous 

poem in Irish dialect, which made 

e; his name widely known. After- 
wards, Mr. Gillilan became Manag- 

ing Editor of the Tribune, published 

at Marion, Indiana; he was feature 

* writer of Los Angeles Herald until 
December, 1902, when he went to 
Baltimore to work on the Baltimore 
American. He is now doing lyceum, 


С o 1360. ana W. GILLILAN was born in Jackson county, Ohio 


с B 
newspaper, and magazine work 
His newspaper connection being a 
| long range department оп editorial 
e 


page of the Chicago Daily News. 
The greater part of his time is now 

being spent in lecturing in the prin- STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 

cipal cities of the United States and 

Canada, and he is meeting with the success that his talent so deservedly 

merits. 


The following extract is from ‘‘Counting the Cost:” 


То make one life that's white and good 
Fit for this humar. brotherhood, 
Demands the toil of weary years— 
And tears 


From “Sleep, Little Sweetheart :" 


Sleep, little sweetheart, sleep! 
G Thy time has not yet come 
For wakeful nights and low-turned lights 
That will some day crush thy home; 
But with each new toy and its newer joy 
Thou art nearing a time when thy humble home— 
But no, my sweet, it is far more meet 
Thou shouldst know but the joy till the sorrows com 
Sleep. little sweetheart, sleep! 


Sleep, little sweetheart, sleep! 

Thy breathing soft and low, 

Is as sweet to me as ought can be’ 

And 't is joy to me to know 5 

That sometime dear, when thou liest near 

Thine own first-born, with its breathing low, 

This joy of mine will be joy of thine, 

А bliss there may none but a parent know— 
Sleep, little sweetheart, sleep! 


Harvey Porter Layton 


He was for a time associate editor of the Lafayette Evening Call, 

but was obliged, owing to failing health, to give up the work. 
Mr. Layton’s life history is pathetic in the extreme; of this struggle for 
existence, the Attica Daily Ledger says, "Most people in Western Indiana 
and many others know Harvey 
Porter Lavton, the writer and poet, 
who lived for manv vears in Southern 
Warren county. He has not been 
heard from for three or four years, 
although formerly in the limelight. 
He has recently been heard from 
and in a way that appeals to the best 
that isin one. Не has fought brave- 
ly through a long period of years. 
No brooding over his fate, weakened 
his body or made him gloomy, and 
in spite of all he resolved to live a 
little longer. He wrote for the 
papers, as correspondent and feature 
writer; and, now comes some of the 
best work he ever did. He has taken 
up the work of the monks of old; he 
is writing books by hand and illumi- 
nating and illustrating them in the 
same way. These books, individual 
and absolutely unique, the product of his own handiwork, he is selling. 
There is not a letter or a mark of any kind in the book that is not the 
stroke of a pen or pencil. Everything is neat and dainty, and the books 
are in every Way artistic; on a par with the work in the missals made by 
the ancient monks in feudal monasteries. The contents of the book will 
probably aggregate ten or twelve thousand words. And the sermon of 
it all lies in the fact of his persistent effort under the awful burden nature 
has laid upon him. We grumble at the hard tasks we have set for us each 
day, we of good or of medium health. Would we have the persistent 
will and rounded faith this man owns, were our burden as hard as his?” 


M К. LAYTON was born August 2, 1871, in Warren county, Indiana. 


HARVEY PORTER LAYTON 


In 1898 Mr. Layton edited and published “Songs of Hoosier. Singers." 
His poetrv has appeared from time to time in the Boston Transcript, 
Atlanta Constitution, «nd other well known publications. The following 
short poem is from the Sunny South: 


Before me stretches a shoreless sea 
Laving а sunset boundary— 

. Shoreless, sourceless river; 
And as life's silvery billows roll 
Around an island in my soul 
My heart feels peace forever. 


Mrs. Minnie Thomas Boyce 


child character, and her short stories of child life have attracted 

much favorable attention. She is peculiarly happy in her 
rendition of her own work along similar lines with Mr. Rilev. Most of 
her verse has been devoted to child life. A few years ago she took a 
course in English literature at the 
State University, and is constantly 
adding to her literary equipment. 

Some time ago Mrs. Boyce did 
some regular work for the Sunday 
edition of the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
This work was prose sketches called 
"Life in Punkin Holler." Later the 
Woman's Home Companion pub- 
lished a short story and has since 
accepted some child dialect verse. 
Many other magazines have from 
time to time used her work; she has 
also contributed editorial bits to her 
home papers. 

Recently the Sunday edition of 
her home paper, the Star, published 
а poem, "In Indiana," which at- 
tracted so much attention that the 
editor desires to bring it out again, 
accompanied with the author’s pic- 
ture. It certainly appeals to all Hoosiers. We reproduce the first and 
last stanzas of this poem: 


М ` BOYCE has exhibited a rare talent for Ше delineation of | 


MINNIE THOMAS BOYCE 


Down in old Indiana, where people are plain and kind— - 

Down in old Indiana. the strongest ties that bind. 7 
Are the ties of home and kindred, aye, those are the ones you'll find, 
Down in old Indiana. 


Strange the hot tears burn, though my eyes are dry. 
That out of my heart there shou!d break this cry: 
When the last sleep falls. Oh let me die, 

Back in old Indiana. 


The following three stanzas are from her child dialect poem entitled 
"А Little Girl's Visit:” 


Lee's my Aunt Hattie's boy;—not her own boy ;— 
He’s thest one she raisded; an’ when 

He's a wee little bit of a baby. 
I guess ‘at she tookted him then. 


I didn't like a-visitin", very, 
"Cause you has to say, "yes, mum" and "please," 


An’ * 'scuse me," an’ "no, sir," ап" "thank you,” 
An’ you can't hardly cough, sir, or sneeze. 


An’ you can't have two dishes of nothin’; 
Not even ice cream or plum pie. 

Freddie said he could put all the vittles 
He et, while he's there, in his eye. 


Miss Myrtle Conger 


during the past few years. She has been a constant contributor 

to the Sunday editions of the New York Press for a long time. 
The Overland Monthly has published many of her sketches, both prose 
and verse; she has also contributed to many other periodicals. 

Miss Conger disposés of her poetical 
pigments with a punctilious delicacy and 
exactitude of a Praed or a Calverly. 
She is a beautiful follower of the fixed 
forms of verse, and.is strongly imbued 
with the idea that each line shall have 
its corresponding mate of rhyme. There 
is nothing about her work that shows 
hurry or indecision, and all roughness 
has been smoothed away with an elab- 
orate carefulness that proclaims her an 
artist, if it be the height of art to conceal 
art. She is never satisfied with her own 
work, and believes that the sweetest 
songs are still unsung. 

Miss Conger's work is always delight- 
ful; an optimistic, hopeful note is always 
dominant in her poetry and prose 
sketches, for she writes with equal 

MYRTLE CONGER facility in either form. 

Miss Conger's home is in Shelbyville; 
it is a delightful place of abode, called "The Knoll.” It is surrounded 
bv giant pines whose soft susurration imbues one with the idea that to 
merely put pen to paper, and poetry is a potential fact. 

The following is an extract from a poem "Shakespeare Confounded,” 
that appeared in the New York Press. In these lines rhyme and reason 
are happilv wedded: 


When "peerless Madam Patti" made her seventh fare-well tour, 

Had she not told us who she was, she might have gone home poor. 

If Twain would sign my name (or yours) to his next book of wit 

The world might think it serious and forget to laugh at it. 

Oh. there's magic in a name that once to fame has grown; 

Who wou!d have bought "The Light That Failed" if it had been my own? 
In all that once is known as great, 'tis human to concur; 

If Kipling's name were signed to this, I'd get one dollar per! 


та work of Miss Conger has attracted considerable attention 


*AUTOFIOGRAPHY OF THE REPUBLIC.” 
ERA OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


I saw, 1 saw 
In the fullness of time 
All the meaning sublime 
In the coming of ships from the Orient Sea. 
And the bow with its bars, 
Set in manifold stars 
Was the sign that God wills that all men shall be free. 
-Тонх C. OcHILTREE. 


a еи лети щил и Е 
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Alonzo Rice 


I АНЕ following sketch is from the Bohemian Magazine: "Among 
Indiana's gifted sons Alonzo Rice occupies a distinct place. 
Having first opened his eyes in а farmhouse in Shelby county, 

Indiana, in the month of June, 1867; and being born without the pro- 

verbial silver spoon in his mouth, he doubly deserves for his meritorious 


accomplishments’ the generous recog- 
nition.that has been accorded him by 
the ablest critics of our time. Ву dint 
of hard work and inborn genius, he has 
rapidly forged to the front, and by the 
unusual quality of his work has attained 
a position among American poets seldom 
vouchsafed one so voung. 

Mr. Rice's first effort as a poetical 
writer’ was made in his seventeenth 
уеаг. With a reading of Bryant he 
found a translation from the Portuguese 
of a sonnet, and was so charmed with 
that form of verse that he dropped un- 
sciously into its exacting method with- 
out realizing that he was dealing in such 
dithcult literary wares. Since that 
time, he has made for himself an inter- 
national reputation as a sonneteer; his 
efforts along that line having attracted 


ALONZO RICE 


the notice of the most eminent critics in America and Europe. 
Mr. Rice is alive to the fact that poetry is the highest standard of lit- 


erary excellence. 


There is a freshness and purity about all this poet’s work that suggest 
the western breezes which help to fan his genius into a flame. Not a line 
of his contains a questionable sentiment, nor the faintest attempt to 


enter the land of forbiddenness.”’ 


The following 15 а sample of his work as а sonnet writer: 


THE GIFT. 


The ship of dawn comes up the Eastern sky! 
Each sail is big with promise; in her hold. 
Åre treasure-troves; Bokhara's finest gold. 
Tankards of wine, with robes of Tyrian dye 

Perfumed with Khoten musk: no Sybarite's eye 
Like splendor saw by Nemi's shores of old, 
Nor could Aladdin’s lamp such wealth unfo!d; 
A'burz and Kaf these gems could not supply! 

And each receives his gift with words of praise, 
For fram such largess there are gifts for all; 

I bide the last of all this countless throng. 

And then turn homeward down the crowded ways, 
With happy heart; pressing, Jest I let fall, 
The priceless boon I crave, the gift of song! 


Mrs. Е. 5. Г. Thompson 


dianapolis; she was born in Vevay, Switzerland county, Indiana, 
August 7, 1848. Her mother was the daughter of the talented 
Julia L. Dumont, one of the early Western writers. Mrs. Thompson’s 
literary talents are varied and all of a high order; she is a ready writer 
of prose and verse. Her poems 
posess that true lyric quality, and 
are much sought after by song pub- 
lishers. It is a well known fact that 
song-writing is one of the most dif- 
ficult feats of versification; a song is 
like a cherry, and ought not to re- 
quire us to make two bites of it. 
English literature reckons but few 
really good song-writers, and when 
one appears he is hailed with delight. 
And Mrs. Thompson has had a most 
hearty welcome extended to her, 
which proves that genius does not 
need go begging. She is the author 
of the following songs: “Christmas 
by the Tennessee," “Our Glorious 
Flag," “Соте Pledge Your Troth to 
Mine," "The Price I Ask for Roses,” 
"Indiana Wherever We Wander,” 
“Slumber Sea," ‘‘Along the Mo- 
hawk's Banks To-Night," “Tell Me So," and "Love's Golden Days." 
Mrs. Thompson has been contributing to the magazines and newspapers 
since 1890. Her short stories are excellent examples of that division of 
literary work; they have appeared in St. Nicholas, Youth's Companion, 
Lippincott's, Harper's Young People, and other magazines of like prom- 
inence. She is the author of the following volumes of short stories: "The 
Raising of th е Sons of Wooley,” and "In the Land of the Banjo and the 
Fiddle.” АЎ a play-wright she has а most enviable reputation; having 
the followin® plays to her credit: “Waiting For Her Cue,” “А Scion of 
Royalty,” and, “The Fortune Teller and the Dwarf.” She has also 
written "In Lady Land" for the opera. 
The following quotation is from “АП?” 


M * THOMPSON is the daughter of Judge К. N. Lamb, of In- 


MRS. E. S. L. THOMPSON 


You who have lived, and hoped, and gloried in the sun 
Of Music, Art, Love, Laughter, and of Song— 
And worn their diadem, 
Been iubilant with them, 
:And of their alchemy wrought gem on gem, 
Dream with them still and claim them every one: 


[== 


Miss Evaleen Stein 


always lived in Lafayette. The family of her father, John 

А. Stein, was originally from Pennsylvania, and that of her 
mother, Virginia Stein, came from Virginia. Miss Stein was educated 
in the public schools of Lafayette, and afterward spent awhile in the 
Art Institute of-Chicago. Her first 
poem was written in 1886 and sent 
to the Indianapolis Journal, where 
it was published. For a number of 
vears afterward she continued to 
contribute poems to various news- 
papers, but more especially to the 
Indianapolis Journal. In 1897 Cope- 
land and Day, of Boston, brought 
out her first book, a small collection 
of poems, called “Опе Way to the 
Woods." This publishing firm hav- 
ing since gone out of business, the 
book is now in the hands of Sherman, 
French and Co., of Boston. In 1898 
she wrote her first short story; this 
with another story written the next 
year, appeared in St. Nicholas. 
These two little stories together with 
two longer ones, not before pub- 
lished, were brought out in book 
form in 1903 by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis; the volume being 
called “Troubadour Tales." The year before the same company had 
brought out her second book of verse, called "Among the Trees Again.” 
Her last book thus far is a story for children, entitled, "Gabriel and the 
Hour-Book," published two years ago by L. C. Page and Co., of Boston. 
Some of her poems are included in Stedman's American Anthology, and 
also in various other collections. 

"Poets and Poetry of Indiana" says of her poems: “Нег love and 
appreciation of nature, and her skill in descriptive verse, have made her 
poetry justly popular, and she is today the peer of the best among the 
poets of natural scenery and conditions.” 

The following lines are from "Among the Trees Again: " 


О generous-natured, friendly, neighbor tree! 
Weave gentle blessings in the shade and shine; 
And granting gracious patience to my plea, 
Some simple lesson of your lore make mine, 
Make mine, I ргау! 
O, be a kindly teacher unto me, 
And I'll pour out such worshipful heart-wine, . 
Not any bird that sings to you all day, 
Or nestles to low, leafy lullaby, 
Shall hold you in such dear observance, nay, 
Nor love you half so tenderly as I. 


| ы е» STEIN is a native Hoosier, having been born and 


EVALEEN STEIN 


Benjamin S. Parker 


` 


Непгу county, Indiana, February 10, 1833. He was reared upon 
a farm, and inured to the various toils of clearing away the forests, 
and fencing and cultivating new fields. He enjoyed such educational 
opportunities as those early days afforded. Added to the helpful work 
of the school, Mr. Parker savs that his 
father and mother were both lovers of, 
and familiar with the best literature 
and had the habit of reading aloud, so 
that the home was a school as well as 
an abiding place. He began teaching be- 
fore reaching his majority, and was 
much attached to his work; but the 
loneliness of his father, after his mother's 
death, caused him to enter the mercan- 
tile business with him. After his 
father’s death, he continued in trade 
until 1874, when he engaged in the 
newspaper business. In 1875 he re- 
moved to New Castle where he was the 
editor and manager of the New Castle 
+- Mercury until 1882, when he was ар- 
pointed United States Consul at Sher- 
brooke, Province of Quebec, Canada; 
BENJAMIN S. PARKER serving as such until 1885. He has 
held many other important positions of 
trust. Mr. Parker is now at the age of seventy-five, well preserved and 
as active and efficient in intellectual pursuits as ever; he is still a close 
student and is especially interested in natural history and kindred pur- 
suits. He has published five volumes of verse: The Lesson and Other 
Poems, 1871; The Cabin in the Clearing, 1887; Hoosier Bards and Other 
Rhymes, 1891; Rhymes of Our Neighborhood, 1895; and, After Noon- 
tide, 1906. In collaboration with E. B. Heiney, he compiled and edited 
“The Poets and Poetry of Indiana." a representative volume of Indiana 
verse, which was first published in 1901. He has contributed to the 
Century magazine and many other noted publications. 
His poem, Casco Bay, that appeared in the Century magazine sings 
itself into the heart. The following representative quotation is from 
“А Vernal Vagary,” a poem to the Spring time: 


Riese S. PARKER was born in a “cabin in a clearing" in 


I shall never know the reason, 

Why in this delightful season. 
Youth returns and age departs; 
Why the hand forgets to tremble, 
Why our friends no more dissemble 
And we read in honest faces 

Things that rise from honest hearts. 


a 


Mrs. Adelia Pope Branham 


herself: “I am a Hoosier born and reared, and have lived all 
my life—or at least since cradlehood-days, and that is as far 
back as | can remember—in Greenfield, Ind., in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the old Riley homestead. I am so proud of the fact of having 
been so happily—and permanently— 
located, that I never miss an oppor- 
tunity of telling of it.” 


\ DELIA POPE BRANHAM has the following to sav Юг 


Mrs. Branham was married to Howard 
5. Branham in 1885. He was at that 
time and for several vears afterward, 
in the newspaper business, serving in 
all departments from “Деу в stool" to 
editorial chair. Mr. Branham founded 
the first daily paper published in Green- 
field. "The Evening Tribune," which is 
now one of the leading dailies in the 
State. In the vears of Mr. Branham's 
newspaper work he was ably assisted bv 
his wife, who conducted special depart- 
ments and also took a private hand in 
political controversy, just for "the fun 
of the thing." Her work at this time 
was anonymous. It was not long, 
however, until poems from Mrs. Bran- 
ham's pen began to appear in several 
Indiana publications, besides the Indianapolis Sentinel. for which she was 
a regular contributor. She next accepted regular work on Chicago and 
Eastern magazines. The poem, 'Resurgo," which appeared in the 
Standard, of Cincinnati, and "The Day We Thresh," which was published 
in theCentury Magazine, New York, were her best productions at that time. 

Acceding to a request for short stories for young people, Mrs. Branham 
took up her pen undaunted, and now finds much pleasure in this line of 
work. She is equally at home in writing short stories for grown-ups. 

There are as yet, but two collections of Mrs. Branham's published 
work. One, "A Daughter of April," prose, from an Eastern publishing 
company, and a dainty little souvenir book of child-verse, "Grandma 
Tales and Others.” 

Rhyme and reason are happily wedded in her poem, "If," in which the 


following lines are found: 

If I were you and you were I, 
And we were one another, 

How different this old world—oh, my! 
lf we were all each other. 

If I were you I'd stop that frown; 
It makes an ugly wrinkle. 

I'd simply turn it upside down 
And change it to a twinkle. 


ADELIA POPE BRANHAM 


IT ee — — ДЕА 


Granville Mellen Ballard 


RANVILLE MELLEN BALLARD was born in Kentucky, but 
G has lived in Indiana since infancy. He comes of Puritan stock, 

and delights in tracing his ancestry through many generations. 
saluting on the way his grandfather who served in the Revolutionarv 
War. His father was a physician whose practice radiated from the vil- 
lage, where the spelling bee was a feature of social life. Hence, he can 
spell. At the edge of the village stood the forest where the awe-inspiring 
tulip tree lifted its crown above that of all others. It was in the forest 
that he learned his first lessons in botany. Hence, he can distinguish 
the slipperv elm from a pin oak. 

Mr. Ballard attended the village school until he was fifteen vears of 
age, when he was sent to Asbury College, (now De Pauw University), but 
left before graduating to accept a position in the Institute for the Blind 
at Indianapolis. There he was a teacher for six years, and afterward 
served as acting Superintendent for one year. He carries the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts.from Indiana University. 

For eight years, Mr. Ballard was Receiver of the U. S. Land Office for 
the district of Indiana. This position brought him into communication 
with owners of lands all over the northwest, and he naturally drifted into 
the business of buying and selling lands. 

When a young man, Mr. Ballard wrote a number of songs for J. Р. 
Webster, a composer of melodies second only to Stephen Foster. One, 
“Тпе Old Man Dreams," has been on the press of Oliver Ditson & Co., of 
Boston, for thirty-five years, and still has a steady sale. 

Mr. Ballard has published only one small volume. It is entitled, 
"Legend of the Big Elm Tree and Other Poems." Не says the title 
poem was given book form to preserve a tradition local to the city where 
he lives, and the other “poems” were put in for padding; but Mr. Ballard 
is entirely too modest. "At Seventeen," "The Skipper' Song," "The 
Dream of His Youth," andothers in the volume show that he has touched 
the strings of a poet's harp with delicacy and precision. "'Despondencv 
and Hope," has greater length, and gives personality to optimism and 
pessimism. If the song of Hope in this production is an index to the 
author's disposition, then he is a pronounced optimist. The song is in 


the following strain: 


There’s a morrow ali bright— 
There is fruit without blight, 
And the mocking-bird sings his sweet song in the night. 
The desert has more than one fountain, O Time, 
The sunshine encircles the mountain sublime, 
And He who pilots the stars in the sky, 
Hears the call of the kid and the young raven’s cry. 


The following lines are the first verse of “At Seventeen:” 


Behold, he stands 
Where golden sands 
And bright-hued shells begirt life’s sea; 
His full-orbed eye 
Reads in the sky 
No sign of storm that is to Бе. 


compositions; she is a good critic, and poet. She is an advocate 
of the idea set forth by Edgar Allen Poe, that a poem should be 
short. Her logic is set forth very charmingly in verse as follows: 


М KOONS, of Muncie, is а musician and the author of several 


POETRY. 


Like to a Шу on the lake, 
The fairest child of nature, 
А poem on our view should break 
Complete in every feature, 
In music steeped, or sound sense wrought. 
That does not lag or totter; 
True bards condense vast seas of thought 
In one live spring of water. 
Her work, which has been pub- 
| lished without effort to win recogni- 
tion, shows that she possesses true 
poetic feeling and subtle graces of 
interpretative expression. Her poetrv 
| is contemplative, philosophical, and 
hopeful, and often rises to heights 
of surprising beauty. She says, “1 


write when the spirit moves me, and 


, 
what it moves to write, simply be- 
cause I like to write.” 
| Her poem "The Passing of June" 
needs no words of praise. It is as 
MRS. J. V. н. KOONS 
follows: 


Asleep in ivory moonlight lie the hills 
With all their kine at rest. Scarce stirs the breeze 
То cool the fields, or glad the forest trees, 
For June is passing and her footfall thril!s 
Her ancient lover in his dream of bliss; 
"Ма pinks and poppies in their lacy frills. 
Her roses lift their lips for one last kiss,— 
She has no other darling like to these. 
In silence fire-flies dance their light quadrilles 
O'er marsh and stream where darkest shadows creep. 
| No sounds, but wails of far off whippoorwills. 
у Disturb night’s story eloquent and deep. 
Farewell! In thy fair bowers I watch alone 
| In worship bowed at Beauty's altar stone. 


Following is the last stanza of a little poem entitled ‘‘Doubt:” 


| But through years of groping blindly 
Thou hast been my faithful friend, 
Prompting me to somewhat higher, 
Standing by me in the end. 
Still with cautious eyes upon me, 
Eyes that say, "Dare not. nor do 
| Aught thy whole heart does not sanction: 
| 


То thy inmest soul be true. 


Lee O. Harris 


educator and poet was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, Тап- 
uary 30, 1839, and removed with his parents to Indiana in 1852. 
In the fall of 1857 he entered upon his career as a teacher, teaching his 
first term in Fountaintown, Shelby county. He has adhered to 
his profession ever since, and for 
more than forty years has been one 
of the State’s most capable and 
valued educators. He served through 
the war as a volunteer soldier, rising 
to the rank of captain. He is also 
a printer and editor, and was one of 
the founders of the Home and School 
Visitor. His home has been almost 
constantly in Greenfield since the 
war, and he is at present county 
superintendent of the schools of 
Hancock county. To the world he 
is known by the wonderful sweet- 
ness and melody of his poetry. He 
has published but two volumes: 
“The Man Who Tramps,” a story 
of vagabond life, in 1878; and a col- 
lection of his poems entitled "Inter- 
ludes,’’ in 1893.” 
One of the sweetest poems in any 
language is his production entitled "The Rose-tree,” of which these lines 
form the first stanza: 


p and Poetry of Indiana says, "Lee O. Harris, the cea 


LEE O. HARRIS 


I can not but think there is something amiss. 
I envy no man his possessions. God knows! 
But it seemeth to me there is justice in this: 
Who owneth the rose-tree should gather the rose 


From ‘‘The Battle of the Winds and Corn:" 


But when the birds in the woodland bowers 
Awaken on vine and tree, 

The winds blew into the trumpet flowers, 
And sounded the reveille; 

And their stragglers hurried to and fro, 
То plunder the clover blooms 

While the marshalled hosts in the vale below 
Stood tossing their knightly plumes. 


For undismayed in their battle line 
Was the host of the valiant corn. А 
And their hearts were strong with the dewy wir 
From the rosy cup of morn. 
Ten thousand swords, all dashing bright 
Were drawn for the coming fray 
Ten thousand pennons were dancing light 
In the glow of the dawning day. 


Edwin S. Hopkins 


sons. He has not only made himself famous as an educator, but 
also as a poet. His contributions to the press have been many 
and scholarly, always giving evidence of the intuitions of a well-directed 
and wholesome genius. Prof. Hopkins's best work is contained in his 
longer poems; but many of his short- 
er flights take rank with the best 
contemporary verse. Thus far he 
has led a deservedly successful career, 
and the appreciative public may well 
hope for a continuation and growth 
of his gifts. 
There is a delicate Keat's like 
touch in the following sonnet: 


THE CICADA. 


Ambushed assassin of the silences 

Where midnoons languish thro’ midsummer's 
swoon.' 

While soft and low, in drowsy monotone, 

The cricket pipes to crooning mantises, 

Like jang!ing chords upon discordant keys 

Thy sudden dagger stabs the quiet noon 

Til! summer's soothing lullabies attune 

Their rasping notes to thy hoarse cadences. 

Hilarious bandit, animated sound, 

The ebb and flow of breezy tidal waves, 

Where all sweet thoughts harmonious are 
drowned 

And midges drone above their billowy graves 

To him whose sou! is thrilled with joy like 
thine— 

Both harmony and discord are divine. EDWIN S. HOPKINS 


På HOPKINS, of Jeffersonville, is one of Indiana's most gifted 


Silas B. McManus 


Silas B. McManus was born in Rootstown, Ohio, September 17, 1845 
In 1863 he removed with his parents to Lima, Indiana, and 
settled on ‘Marsh Brook Farm," where he stil resides. He 
studied medicine and was graduated at the Medical College of Michigan 
University, but he never practiced. As an author, he has written largely 
for Puck, Boston Transcript, Independent, and many other literary pub- 
lications. His "Rural Rhymes" appeared in 1898. Mr. McManus is 
probably best known as the author of "Fot Would You Take for Ме?” 
а tender child-poem of which the following is the opening stanza: 

She was ready for bed and lay on my arm, 
In her little frilled cap so fine, 

With her golden hair falling out at the edge. 
Like a circle of noon sunshine. 

And I hummed the old tunes ot ‘‘Banbury cross," 
And "Three men who put out to sea." 


When she sleepingly said, as she closed her blue eyes, 
“Papa, fot would you take for те?” 


Elijah Evan Edwards 


26, 1831. He received such preliminary education as could be 
obtained at that early day, and in 1846 entered the preparatory, 
department of the Indiana Asbury University at Greencastle, Indiana; 
graduating from the College of Arts in 1853, and receiving the degree of 
А. М. three years later. He received 
the degree of Ph. D. in 1877 from the 
same college, its name having been 
changed meanwhile to DePauw 
University. He chose teaching as 
his profession, and served three years 
as Professor of Ancient Languages 
in Brookville College, and two years 
Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Hamline University. During the 
latter two years of the civil war he 
served as Chaplain of the Seventh 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
was present at the battles of Tupelo 
and Nashville; at the storming of 
Spanish Fort, and the capture of 
Mobile. He was mustered out of 
service at the close of the war, and 
removing to St. Louis, was for seven 
years assistant editor of Central 
iut зауза ЦЕ. Christian Advocate. He then ге- 
turned to his educational work and served seven years as Professor of 
Natural Science at McKendree College, during which period he conducted 
two Scientific Expeditions to Colorado. 

Mr. Edwards has filled many other important positions, and his life 
has been a very busy one, but he has found time to write many charming 
poems. He says, "I too once dwelt in Arcady, but have appeared so 
infrequently in the newspapers of late years, and have become so much 
of a reminiscence, and have besides never published a book, or figured 
conspicuously except as a College poet at Alumni reunions that I 
marvel how you found me out. I have lived a laborous life in other 
fields, and have only trained my Pegasus for such occasions as the Alumnal 
Reunions to which I have alluded.” 

The following lines introduce his poem, "The Poet: ” 


Though he may claim no palace gay and gilded, 
To no soft couch his weary limbs be given; 
Yet in the sunlit clouds his home is builded, 
And curtained with the tapestry of heaven. 
. Ld е * * * 


However rude his lot, however lowly, 
He makes it paradise, and evermore 

Basks in the sunlight, pure, serene and holy, 

Lark-like, his highest joy to sing and soar. 


Т.е REV. DR. EDWARDS was born in Delaware, Ohio, January 


born оп the banks of the Wabash. She is small instature, of deep 

insight and warm personality. Her verse is a spontaneous expres- 
sion, almost as impromptu as bird songs. She, with her husband and 
two beautiful children, reside in Winfield, Kansas, where Mrs. Bellman 
is best known as a public lecturer; 
“Day Break," 'Aladdin's Lamp,” 
and "Self Discovery," being some of 
her most popular subjects. 

Mrs. Bellman sometimes says, "It 
was well to be born in Indiana in the 
early seventies, when а psychic spell 
seemed to brood over childhood; so 
many sweet singers of Nature's mel- 
odies date from that and the suc- 
ceeding decade. Inestimable are 
its consequences." 

Among her friends she numbers 
some of the truly great of the age, 
and when young aspirants seek her 
advice relative to entering the liter- 
ary life she always says, ‘‘Do your 
best. It more than pays. For a 
thousand heartaches will bloom a 


Bes JOHNSON BELLMAN is a native of Indiana, having been 


lasting joy. Work for the good BESSIE JOHNSON BELLMAN 
working will do you, and some day 
the world will cherish your expression as a precious thing." The follow- 


ing lines are from “Му Native Woods: ” 


Dear native woods, your well-loved haunts 

Have soothed me o'er and o'er, and quelled desire 
So strong and hopeless that it rent like pain. 
Your benediction entered my sad soul 

When first I heard your woodland melodies, 

And felt the solitude that flung its cloak 

Of close protection round me. 


* * * * ж * ж 


But spring мї] come again! and losing naught, 
But rather gaining by you: lesscn learned 

Ot calm endu.ance, shall you beauty рож, 

Fed by the gentle influence of soft, warm showes 
And golden sunshine, filtered lovingly 

Through your dark boughs, and dripping down 
Upon the teeming earth. And, lo! 

The violet, the wind flower, and the fein 

And ай the beaut'es ot the dawnine year 

Answer their sovereign’s call! 


Flora Williams Wood 


9, 1873. She was a pupil of the Elkhart Schools in 1885, and in 
1890 a student of the Northern Indiana Normal School at Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

She was an exceptional student of literature, and won seven different 
prizes in spelling contests. She be- 
gan her career as a teacher at the 
age of sixteen, teaching the first 
term of school at Five Points, Mich., 
in 1889. She held a teacher’s license 
for both Michigan and Indiana, and 
for six years was successful in her 
work. 

Mrs. Wood has decided literary 
taste, and her work as a writer has 
reached a high mark of excellence. 
always clear in expression and noble 
in purpose. She is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines and various 
periodicals, and promises to become 
a very successful novelist; among 
her productions are, "Rhymes at 
Random," “Golden Opinions,” 
"Woodbury," ‘‘Dorothy Grey,” 
“The Druth of I Things!" k My 
Story,” “Eddie Wilson's Wife,” 
""Charlotte's and Ned's Letters," “A Vase of Roses," “Ап October Ro- 
mance,” “А Christmas Surprise," “Sunnybrook,” “А Crimson Rose," 
and "Omar De Wee." 

In the near future Mrs. Wood expects to devote her time to writing à 
serial story, dealing with the character and life of the southern folk in the 
mountains of West Virginia. Her story will be called “Оп the Divide,” 
and will be most characteristic and interesting. 

An admirer of her work has written the following appreciation of her: 

"In her quiet and unassuming way, but with the success that accom- 
panies true genius, Mrs. Flora Williams Wood of Elkhart is making for 
herself an enviable reputation in the literary world. Her ardent love 
of nature, of which she is a close student, coupled with unusual gift in 
the world of letters and a mind developed by a liberal education, gives 
her a prestige that many envy but few possess. 

"Surrounded by everything that is lovely in nature in her beautiful 
suburban home, ‘Maplewood Farm, on Cassopolis Road, where she 
spends her summers, she finds inspiration for her work and one is always 
made better by seeing through' her eyes the beautiful things which God 
has given us in Nature." 


Е. = WILLIAMS WOOD was born near Niles, Mich., February 


FLORA WILLIAMS WOOD 


Franklin H. Clevenger 


his numerous achievements in the literary field he is the author 

of a book of verse entitled, ‘‘The Lost Charm and Other Poems.” 
Mr. Clevenger is pre-eminently nature’s poet; interpreting for men 
her many moods in the music of meter and link of rhyme. With | 
the indefinable power of genius he 
quickens our perceptions tothe beau- 
ty of woods, water, hills, dales, skies, 
and presents the message of the 
magic summer world, the icy beauty 
of winter, the sunlight that God 
pours out to us, and the mystery of 
human sympathy and love in verse 
that is breathed forth like perfume 
or sound. 

Mr. Clevenger is a creator; he 
touches the common things of life 
and lo! the longing gaze of man is 
glorified as though from the light of 
a thousand suns had been sifted the 
richer, softer hues. 


| RANKLIN H. CLEVENGER resides at Columbus, Indiana;among 
F 


Our author is an optimist, and 
for that reason he has an important nx 
mission in this world. This is FRANKLIN H. CLEVENGER 
evidenced by these opening lines iz 
his poem’ entitled "Every Cloud Is Lined With Gold." 


“Every cloud is lined with gold,” 
By truthful sages we are told. 
Though dark and gloomy everywhere. 
The gold is there! The gold is there! 
| It may not be our lot to see 
The gold as pure as gold can be, 
Because we look with unclean eyes. 
We see but trouble in the skies. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


Untroubled as the sea when storms are o'er, 
Bless'd as a benediction, heaven-sent, 
Serenely happy in his calm content, 
Is Age, who сотез:апЯ does not leave us more. 
Most great his dear-bought wisdom, sweet his store 
Of tender mem'ries Milet days long spent; 
The hard-learned lessons, glad with bitter blent, 
Seem now most precious of life's treasured lore. © 
And what though proud hopes died in embryo? 
And what though eyes were ofttimes blind with tears? 
"T was life, and just to live is good, and so 
The loving, hoping, striving—each appears 
Full worth the price; and Age, with head bowed low 
And thankful heart, looks back o'er shining years. 
—ETHEL BOWMAN. 


J. Morris Widdows 


realm of literature, that of song-writing. He is a resident of 

Connersville, and was born and reared among the hills of South 
Eastern Indiana, and belongs to us by right of birth and succeeding 
citizenship. He learned early in his apprenticeship to Euterpe, the Muse of 
lyric poetry, that “the song being 
necessarily of brief compass, the 
writer must have powers of conden- 
sation. He must possess ingenuity 
in the management of meter. He 
must frame it of open vowels, and 
he must be content sometimes to 
sacrifice grandeur or vigor to the 
necessity of selecting singing words 
and not reading ones." To the close 
application to, and the following of, 
this maxim Mr. Widdows owes his 
success. He writes his own words 
and composes his own music; here is 
where one constitutes a successful 
company, and where two fail. 

Mr. Widdows began writing verses 
and composing the music for them 
about six years ago. His poems 
first appeared in the local press, and 
now his efforts are eagerly sought 
after by the metropolitan press. Readers of the Indianapolis News 
frequently come across a choice bit of humorous verse from the pen of 
of Mr. Widdows. 

Of his method of composition, and inspiration, he writes to a friend: 
“Out where one lives the simple home life, amid the beautiful scenes with 
the spirit of Nature, where despite the thorns that must give pain, we 
gather the dew-drenched roses; where sense, soul, and brain are charmed 
with sweet music of the song-birds,—there, and there only, at Nature's 
University, is where I am taking life's graduating course.” 

He has published the following songs: “Таке Me Back to My Indiana 
Home," 1903; '"Those Indian Summer Days," 1904; “Оп the Banks of 
Old White Water," and, "Papa Dad," 1907. He has also composed 
music for several other lyrics beside his own. Не published a volume of 
verse, "Rainy Day Poems," in 1902. 

The following lines are from his beautiful poem, "Down White-water 
Valley: " 


"There's a valley where the sunshine flooding down its golden light, 
Where the moon shines in its splendor through the sycamores at night 
And a bright and sparkling river. gently gliding to the sea, 

On whose banks I played in childhood, in the days that used to be. 


M R. WIDDOWS has a well-known reputation in the most difficult 


J. MORRIS WIDDOWS 


G. Henri Bogart 


Ohio, October 26, 


1857. 


He attended school at Mt. Airy, graduating at the age of twelve. 


р): BOGART was born in Cincinnati, 


He then removed to the banks of the Wabash where he learned 


a trade, taught school, railroaded, studied medicine and was married, 


all before he was twenty-one years old. 

He has been coroner of his county 
for fourteen years, and although he 
has steadfastly refused to practice 
medicine, he is on the staff of several 
medical journals, and is a graduate 
of two schools. He has kept most of 
his poems “Фо ripen," as he calls it, 
although he uses a number of them 
in his lectures. He has published 
no book himself, though some of his 
friends not liking his reticence, 
brought out "Some Songs by An 
Optimist," а few vears ago. His 
writings are principally published 
in magazines and newspapers, and 
so long as the theme has gone out 
with its appeal he is satisfied. In- 
dead, he frequently does not read 
nor file what he has published. 

Old Brookville appeals to some- 
thing that makes men dream dreams, 
and he has a quaint, wide home in 


the edge of that historic town; a home hidden in roses and woodbine, with 
the laughing, leaping river singing through its garden, and the free wild 
song birds winging through its greenery. 
and the education of his children have engrossed his attention for the 


past few years. 


The following delicate morceau is from the poem, ''Pearls: 


Pearls grow on!y from a paining 
Firmly clasped to inmost heart: 


G 


HENRI BOGART 


” 


Worth's worth just the cost of gaining; 
Love were not, were not Grief's smart. 


Still the shellfish looks to heaven 
That its pain to pear] may grow. 


Seizing sunbeams, and the seven 
Hues, the rainbow arches know, 
With white Luna’s milder glory 
Softly run in lines between 


Матей, to tell with zephyr's story, 
Gf the star-gleamed ripples’ sheen. 


The acquiring of that home 


Ethel Black Kealing 


THEL BLACK KEALING is a Hoosier by birth, being born and 
E reared in the country, near the city of Indianapolis; is a descendant 
of an old English family, who were famed for their literary talent 
—from this line of ancestors the young authoress seeks inspiration in 
her work. The English characteristics form a strongly dominant indi- 
vidualism, which stand out in her 
essays. A student of science, enjoy- 
ing the scientific writings of our broad 
scientists—a great admirer of the 
French philosopher and writer, Vol- 
taire, and Michael Faraday, the 
English physicist. š 
Miss Kealing is a lover of violin 
music, and is one of the many 
scholars of the new language Esper- 
anto: being a member of the Ameri- 
can Esperanto Association. The 
authoress holds a varied interest in 
all the questions of the day: is a 
lover of Nature and is fond of all out 
door sports—being a skilled horse- 
woman. Her first production being 
an inspiration received while enjoy- 
ing a horseback ride, alone in the 
ETHEL BLACK KEALING country. 

Among the following publications 
her works have been found: The Popular Magazine, Suggestion, The 
Occident, The Business Woman, The Sunshine Journal, The National 
Missionary Journal, and a number of local papers. 

Her verses are found under her pen name, Jonathan Parker and her 
essays under her own name. 


The following quotation illustrates her work: 
Speak’st thou to this mad world to be pitiful, to grieve us not—voice thy 
Invocation of blessing: teach mortal to entomb grief in the great mausoleum of 
The past: to resurrect hope of joys, which like the great unknown, lie onward! 


INSPIRATION. 


A thought has fallen from the skies; 

Dim, saintly pure, above the throng 

That toils unheeded ’mid earth’s wrong, 

It floats, unseen of mortal eyes. 

Beyond our yearnings and our cries, 

A wraith that would embody song, 

Or glow in beauty rare and strong, 

If cast in other guise. 

Oh, though of spirit grand and free, 

Whose glance can pierce the blue, 

Reveal the heavenly mystery, 

For God’s own thoughts that pulsate through 

Infinitudes of azure sea, ` 

Were powerless all, except for thee. 
—ELIZABETH E. FOULK. 


Mrs. Esther Nelson Karn 


RS. KARN was born in DeKalb county, and so belongs to In- 
M diana by right of birth. She is the authog of two books of 
poems, “Snow Flakes,” and “Violets.” A perusal of these 
books furnishes abundant proof that song is not partial to the land of 
the mockingbird and bowers of roses. Indeed, there is a refreshing 
aroma that arises from each page, 
ind from each cup-shaped scroll 

me brown-cheeked visitant of field 
or wood is seen to peep. 

And then we know that there are 
no savannas as fair as those that 
stretch away in the poetis imagina- 
tion; no streams as fair as those that 
sparkle over golden sands and sing 
in liquid notes through dusky forest- 
lands. 

Mrs. Karn says of herself in "Poets 
and Poetry of Indiana:" My first 
recollections are of a sunny spot in 
De Kalb county, Indiana—-a country 
home nestled among the trees, not 
far from which sparkled the cool 
limpid waters of the Old St. Joe, of 
which we all love to sing. There 
my first lessons were learned, and, ESTHER NELSON KARN 
after taking the course in the Hicks- 
ville High School and one year of teaching there, I married and came to 
Fort Wayne, where, for eleven years, | have occupied my time as book- 
keeper in my husband's music store—and in writing verses." 

That Mrs. Karn is in love with Old Mother Earth may be inferred frem 
her poem, "Nature's Love Song." It is as follows: 


"Love me a little," a raindrop said, 
As it fel! where a violet drooped her head. 
And out. from the depths of her moss retreat 
The violet lifted her face to meet 
His rainbow glances and kisses sweet. 

"Love me a little." a June rose said, 
Standing alone in a garden bed. 
And a sunbeam slipped from Apollo's breast 
The rose in heauteous crimson drest, 
Then lay on her golden heart to rest. 


* * * * * 


"Love me a little,"—It seems so long 
Since my heart first echoed the plaintive song. 
Does your heart beat to the music, dear? 
I listen, and listen, but can not hear. 


has beenin егайтоай business since 1872, working in the various 
departments; at present he is station agent for the Pennsylvania 
Company at Spencer, Indiana. Не states, "Such education as I have 
has come from a strong desire to know all about everything and if I should 
live to be a thousand years old, | 
feel that I can nearly accomplish it. 
I have written chiefly sonnets, some 
seventy of which have been printed 
in the newspapers. That form has 
appealed to me because one must go 
to the bottom of his subject to pro- 
duce a satisfactory sonnet. Some- 
time | shall doubtless publish a vol- 
ume. Success as a public writer, 
however, has never seemed essential 
(о my happiness, and I am very well 
satished with the estimate placed 
upon my work by those who know.” 
His poetry is characterized by its 
careful finish, and his sonnets have 
attracted attention of critics as ex- 
cellent examples of that form of 
versification. There is по other 
form of verse to which those who 
assail the blockhouse of letters turn 
to with greater delight than the sonnet, that mighty vehicle of thought 
in which Milton asks "Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? '" They 
learn in high school that it contains fourteen lines, and the only acces- 
sories necessary to complete the crime are a pencil and a sheet of bond 
paper cut sonnet size. From the work of such writers it is certainlv a 
relief to turn to the artistic sonnets of Mr. Culmer. Among his many 
sonnets, а favorite one is entitled, "Summer," and is as follows: 


M R.CULMER was born in March,1855.at Orangeville, Indiana. Не 


ТЕТНКО C. CULMER 


Grant me the thought of Summer, when зНе keeps 
Her dear June vigil over nesting things 
And optimistic greenness—when she brings 
The darkling fernbanks in the forest deeps 
A boon of campion stars; or lurks and leaps 
In cloud and ray, and ripening essence flings 
On July fields; or, done with ministerings, 
Lies down beneath the windy trees and sleeps. 
Eastward, in. Eden, at the dawn of grace 
Her charm was chiefest. The unpracticed eyes 
Of Adam gathered his first thrill trom her. 
The art that knows her not grows commonplace. 
Mother of ethics, she—light of the wise 
And sweet companion, whom true hearts preter. 


| 
| 
| 


Clara Vawter 


‚ 25, 1873. She removed to Greenfield, with her parents when 

she was quite a child. She graduated from the Greenfield High 
School. Her principal work is "Of 
Such is the Kingdom.” А writer 
id of her, “Тоо much cannot be 
aid in praise of the literary ability of 
Miss Vawter. She is natural, modest 
and unassuming in her writings and 
it may be said that this is one of the 
reasons of her sucess as a writer and 
for the enthusiastic way,in which her 
work has been received." The illus- 
trations were by her brother, Mr. 
Will Vawter, and they fulfil their 
mission—-ihey illustrate. , We . see 
the genuine child attitude, uncon- 
Scious as a bird or a bee; the artless 
turn of the head, and turn-in of the 
toes, the girl's funny little pigtail 
and her round-cornered apron, the 
boy's home-cut hair and home-made 
trousers. CLARA VAWTER 


C LARA VAWTER was born in Boone courity, Virginia, September 


Miss Uva Hickman Poole 


VAH. Poole is a niece of Mrs. 
E | | J. V.H. Koons elsewhere rep- 
| resented in this work. She 
resides in Muncie, and although a 
young writer, there is a true poetic 
ring about her work that is attract- 
ing much favorahle attention 
The followirg lines form the first 
twostanzas of a very beautiful poem 
entitled "The Clock:" 


Still the wall-sweep hangs in the hall. 
Stil! its message is told to all: 
“Tick-tock, watch, wait! 
All things will come. 
Be it soon or late! 
Tick-tock, watch, wait! ” 


Ever the Springtimes come and go, 
Autumns, with their golden glow; 

And Age and Youth move through the years. 
| Heedless af the message the old clock bears: 

| “Tick-tock. watch, wait! 
All things will come, 
Be it soon or late! 


UVA HICKMAN POOLE : Tick-tock, watch, wait! " 


ТО OUR READERS 


Е have prepared this little book be- 
cause we thought you would like it. 
We thought you would like it be- 
cause it deals with interesting people 

" and is artistic. Nothing like it has 

ПЕРА ever been published in Indiana. 

S > The cuts were made especially 

for this book from photographs and 
are true to.the people whom they represent. 

We feel that. all reading Hoosiers are especially 

interested in Indiana writers. 

This book deals with some Indiana writers, not 
all. The Teachers Journal will discuss the other 
leading writers during the coming year. 

All subscribers who pay cash for the Teacher's 
Journal get this book free. Those who buy it 
pay. 50 cents per copy. 

The Teachers Journal has worked hard for 
better things for teachers. It will continue to do 
So, because it believes in educational progress. 

The Teacher's Journal also believes in reci- 
frocity and practices it. -We have done our best 
to help you and shall continue to do so. The 
teachers of Indiana have helped us in the past and 
hope they will сопйпие to do so. 

It will make us all feel better. 

The Teacher's Journal will be especially attrac- 
tive the coming year because it has live, practical 
educators, leaders in educational thought and ac- 
tion, as contributors. 

Mention this book and the Teachers Journal 


to your friends; they will be interested. 


We wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, in permitting us to use the Riley Poem and in 
giving us valuable information concerning some of the authors 
mentioned. TEACHERS JOURNAL PRINTING Co. 
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INDIANA 


Books About Indiana 


in the Public Library of South Bend 
with a list of Indiana writers 
represented in the 


public library 


Indiana state library bulletin—date. Pam. shelf 


Governors of Indiana 1916 Pam. shelf 

History number December 1914 902 

Indiana bibliography March 1915 97 7.2 
Indiana state library. Manuscript (Indiana) ЧҮ УЛ 
Indiaxfa teachers’ association. History section 

Readings in Indiana history 9082 
Indiana state medical society. 

Transactions 1878-1907 m610.6 

Replaced 1908 by Journal of Indiana state medical 

association 
Johnson. One hundred years of Indiana (In Survey, 

April 22-29, 1916) 351.84 
Journal of the Indiana state medical association. 1908- 

date m610.5 
Kemper. Medical history of the state of Indiana m610.9772 
Kettleborough. Constitution making in Indiana, 2 v. 977.2 
Law. Colonial history of Vincennes 910.2 
Levering. Historic Indiana OM УЗ 
Lindley. Indiana as seen by early travellers 871.2 
Lindley. Indiana centennial 1916 977.2 
Memorial to the pioneer mother of Indiana 9112 
Merrill. Soldier of Indiana in the war for the Union 

v. Su 2 

Montgomery and others. Course of study in elementary 

history 971.2 
Moore. Century of Indiana 911.2 
Moore. Northwest under three flags 973 
Nicholson.  Hoosiers 977.2 
Ohio Valley history association 

Proceedings (Centennial) 1916 977.2 


Perkins, comp. La Salle’s voyage from St. Joseph to the 
Illinois; Harrison; Fort Wayne; Tippecanoe; (In- 


his Annals of the West, p. 37, 575-586, 1851) OTT 
Perry. Indiana in the Mexican war Ола 
Pickerill. Indiana at Antietam WTZ 

Indiana at Gettysburg 977.2 
Roose. Indiana’s birthplace (Harrison County) 977.2 

‚ Scovell. Fort Harrison on the Wabash 977.2 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Story of fifty years (St. Mary’s) 271.9 
Smith, O. H. Early Indiana trials and sketcnes 977.2 
Smith, W. H. History of the state of Indiana 971.2 
Stevens. Dunes under four flags 971.2 
Stevenson. Romantic Indiana 812 
Stott. Indiana Baptist history 286 
Sweet. Circuit rider days in Indiana 9117.3 
Terre Haute public schools. Bulletin (Historical) по. 

1-10, 11 Pam. shelf 
Terrell. Report of adjutant-general of Indiana, 6 v. 971.2 
Turner, T. G., comp. Gazetteer of the St. Joseph Valley, 

Michigan and Indiana Doc. dept. 


Turner, К. J. Rise of the new West 973 
Venable. Beginnings of literary culture in the Ohio Val- 

ley 977.1 
Wallace. Autobiography, v. 1 B 


Wood. Book of the Sons of the Revolution in Indiana *977.2 


Woodburn. Party politics in Indiana during Ше civil war 
(American historical association report, v. 1, 


1902) 906 
Woolen. Early Marion Co. bar (Indiana hist. soc. Publi- 
cations v. 7) 977.2 


For Indiana law see Law Department 


The Documents Department contains much material on 
State history, government, institutions and organizations. 


INDIANA—DESCRIPTION AND NATURAL HISTORY 


Bailey. Sand dunes of Indiana 917.72 
Baker. Yard and garden (Indianapolis gardens) 716 
Banks. Arachnidae of Indiana 595.4 
Barrett, Ed. Dunes of N. W. Indiana (Geol. rept. 1916) 
Doc. dept. 
Blatchley. Boulder reveries 814 
Butterflies of Indiana 595.78 
Catalogue of coleoptera or beetles *595.76 
Gleanings from nature 500 


Indiana caves and their fauna (In Ind. Geology and 
natural resources. Annual report, 1896) 
Doc. dept. and 977.2 


Lakes of Indiana 977.2 

Mollusca 594 

Locustidae of Indiana 595.72 

Orthoptera of Indiana 595.72 

Rhynchophora of Easter America 595.76 

Weed book 581 
Butler. Birds of Indiana 598.2 
Call. Mollusks of Indiana 594 
Coulter. Flowering plants and ferns of Indiana 581.97 
Dreiser. Hoosier holiday 917.72 
Fordham. Personal narrative of travel in Indiana, 1817- 

1818 917.5 
Gary Dune Park post, April 16, 1917 Pam. shelf 
Hay. Batrachians and reptiles 598.1 
Indiana. Fisheries and game, Commissioner of 

Report 1901-date Doc. dept. 
Indiana. Forestry, State board of 

Report 1906-date Doc. dept. 


Arbor and bird day annual, 1903, 1914, 1916 371.365 


Indiana. Geology and natural resources 
Annual report, 1870-date (Some numbers missing) 


Doc. dept. 

Indiana State entomologist 
Annual report 1904-date Doc. dept. 
Knotts. Dunes of northwestern Indiana 977.2 


(see also Barrett, ed.) 


Lange. How to know the wild birds of Indiana 598.2 


Leverett and Taylor. Pleistocene of Indiana and Michigan 
and history of Great Lakes (Geological monograph) 


Doc. dept. 

Lieber, ed. Turkey Run state park 971.2 
Montgomery. Glacial phenomena in Northern Indiana 

and Michigan (Southern) 917.2 

Porter. Homing with the birds 598.2 

What I have done with birds 598.2 

Reddick. Mushrooms of Indiana i 589.2 

Reed. Dune country D$. 1:2 

Williamson. Dragon flies of Indiana 595.73 

INDIANA—MISCELLANEOUS 
Bacon. Beauty for ashes 613.51 


Ind. housing problems 
Benton. Wabash trade route in the development of the 
old Northwest (In Johns Hopkins University 


studies, у. 21, p. 9) *820.5 
Booth, illus. Riley’s Flying Islands 811 

Example of illustrative work by an Indiana Artist 
Bowen. Auto and sportsman's guide *9TT.2 

Indiana state atlas E0072 
Burns. Annotated Indiana statutes 5 v. 0.2 
Butler. Century of progress 977.2 
Campbell and Langdon. Hymn to Indiana 784 pam 
Citizen’s league.. New constitution text-book and manual 

977.2 pam 
Cram. Indianapolis public library (Architectural forum, 

v. 29 no. 3) 727 
Duncan. Indiana utility act Pam. shelf 
Dye. Historical pageant of New Harmony, 1914 571,2 
Dyer. Indiana pottery co., Troy, Indiana. James Clews 

(In Early American craftsmen, p. 293) 749 
Election law of Indiana, 1908, 1919 977.2 


Ellis. War service text-book for Indiana high schools 940.9 
Evansville, Ind. State centennial celebration. 


Official program, 1916 977.2 
Forsyth. Art in Indiana 977.2 
Harris. Erie-Michigan canal 977.2 
Hatt. Flood protection in Indiana Pam. shelf 
Henry. Libraries of Indiana 1904 Pam. shelf 
Hodgin. Indiana and the nation 977.2 
Holliday. Tarkingtonapolis; Hoosier highlights. (In his 

Broome Street straws) 814.4 


Howard. Indiana supreme court; an historical sketch (In 
Northern Indiana historical society. Publication 
no. 3); also on Pam. shelf, Indiana дива 


Hulbert. Old national road 973 
Indiana. Board of pharmacy. Annual report 1910 m614.24 


6 


Indiana. Bureau of legislative information. 


Bulletin, 1913-date Pam. shelf 

Constitution 977.2 
Indiana. General Assembly. 

Legislative manual 1899-date Doc. dept. 
Indiana. State board of health. 

Annual report 1898-date m614.24 

Health circulars No. 1-10 m614.24 
Indiana. State board of medical registration and exam- 

ination. Annual report 1903-date m614.24 
Indiana. State charities, Board of. Developments of state 

charities in Indiana Pam, shelf 
Indiana bulletin of charities and corrections 1907- 

date Doc. dept. 
Indiana laws. (Four pamphlets in multiple binder) 977.2 


Indiana state medical association. 
Souvenir program of the 59th annual meeting 


1908 m610.6 

Transactions 1878-1907 m610.6 
Indiana state gazetteer and business directory 1916-17 *910 
Indiana tax conference, Bloomington, 1914. Proceed- 

ings 336.2 
Indianapolis. Central hospital for the insane. Pathologi- 

cal dept. Report 1906-date m616.84 
Indianapolis city directory 1913-1917 *910 
Indianapolis public library. List of books by Indiana 

authors 977.2 
Indiana's gift to the battleship Indiana 977.2 
Journal of Indiana state medical association 1908-date m610.5 
Lindley. Government of Indiana 342.73 

Bound with Boynton. School civies 
Lockwood. New Harmony communities 333.87 


McCulloch. Indianapolis:—Prominent men of the state; 
— Fort Wayne:-—State bank (In his Men and meas- 
ures of half а century p. 70—135) 920 
Matter. Three farms 630.4 
The third farm was near Marion, Ind. 
Peck. New guide to emigrants to the West; containing 
sketches of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Arkan- 


sas and Wisconsin 910 
Persinger, comp. Gary 977.299 
Roney and others. Music of St. Joseph County historical 

pageant 1916 9772 
Rural survey of Indiana. 1911 Pam. shelf 
St. Louis. Louisiana purchase exposition. Souvenir (In- 

diana literature and art) 977.2 
Scarborough’s new census map of Indiana. 1914 *917.72 
Streightoff. Indiana; a social and economic survey 977.2 


Sumner and Merritt. Child labor legislation in Indiana 331.3 
Tinkham, comp. Bibliography of Lake Co. (In Gary 


post, Aug. 27, 1916) Pam. shelf 
U. S. Census bureau. Abstract; with supplement for In- 
diana, 1910 *310 


U. 8. Post-office dept. Rural delivery maps of Indiana 
counties Doc. dept. 
С. 8. Geologic atlas Doc. dept. 
Ditney folio 
Patoka folio 
Counties or parts thereof:—Gibson, Pike, 
Dubois, Warrick, Posey, Spencer, Vanden- 
burgh, Wabash. 


Webster. Quilt show (In her Quilts, p. 78-88, 140) 746 
White. Indiana laws made plain 977.2 
Williams. Indiana authors; representative collection 810.8 
Yearbook of the state of Indiana. 1917-date 977.2 
Young's art galleries. Catalog (3 Indiana artists) 977.2 


INDIANA—ANALYTICALS FROM NEW ERA, SOUTH BEND 


Buffalo. v. 4. Dec. 24, 1910 
Diamonds. v. 4. Nov. 12, 1910 
Forests. v. 4. Oct. 22, 1910 

Gold fields. v. 4. Oct. 15, 1910 
Gravel beds. v. 5. Oct. 28, 1911 
Iron. у. 5. Feb. 11, 1911 

Lakes. v. 4. Sept. 17, 1910 

Name. v. 7. Jan. 20, 1912 

Pearls. v. 4. Nov. 26, 1910 

Rivers. v. 4. Oct. 1-8, 1910 

School fund. v.4. Apr. 8, 1911 

Seal of Indiana. v. 4. Dec. 10, 1910 
Water supply. v. 7. Jan. 6, 1912 
Western sun, Vincennes. v. 5. Jan. 21, 1911 


INDIANA—BIOGRAPHY 


Individual 
Appleseed, Johnny, John Chapman. (In U. S. Education 
Bul. No. 43, 1913) Pam. file 
(In Country life, Oct. 1916, p. 56.) *605 


Pamphlet in box on pam. shelf 
Auten, John. Portrait and sketch of life: (In New era, 


v. 7, May 18, 1912) Doc. dept. 
Billings, John S. John Shaw Billings; by F. H. Garri- ái 

son 
Bitter, Karl. Karl Bitter; by Ferdinand Sheville B 
Colfax, Schuyler. Life of Schuyler Colfax; by Moore B 

Sermon. . . at funeral, Jan. 17, 1885 Pam. shelf 
Brick, Abraham L. United States. Congress memorial 

addresses B 
Eggleston, George Cary. Recollections of a varied Ше B 
Hay, John. John Hay; by Lorenzo Sears B 

Life and letters; by Thayer, 2 v. B 
Law, John. Judge John Law; by Charles Denby (In Indi- 

ana historic] society. Publications, v. 1, 1897) 977.2 
McClure, S. S. Autobiography B 


Morton, Oliver Р. Oliver P. Morton; by Dudley Foulke B 

Proclamation upon the acceptance of the statue of 

Oliver P. Morton by Congress B 
Oliver, James. James Oliver; by Elbert Hubbard B 
Owen, Robert. Life, times and labours of Robert Owen; 

by Lloyd Jones B 

Robert Owen; by Frank Podmore B 
Riley, James Whitcomb. James Whitcomb Riley (In his 

Complete works, biographical edition) 811 
Shively, B. F. Biographical sketch; by Charles Weidler 

(In New era, v. 7, 1912) Doc. dept. 
Studebaker brothers. Studebaker brothers; by Betz B 
Tarkington, Booth. Booth Tarkington; by Asa Don Dick- 

inson B 

Booth Tarkington; by Robert C. Holliday B 
Voorhees, Daniel Woolsey. Forty years of lectures, ora- 

tory, addresses, and speeches; with a brief sketch 

of his life by T. B. Long 815 
Wallace, Lew. Autobiography, 2 v. B 

Biography, Collective 
Dunn. Indiana and Indianans 5 v. 977.2 
Dye. Some torch-bearers in Indiana 977.2 
Governors of Indiana. (Indiana state lib. bul. March, 

1916) Pam. shelves 
Indiana artist series. (In New era, v. 7, 1912) Doc. dept. 
Monks. Courts and lawyers of Indiana #928.4 
Nicholson. Hoosiers. 

Brief sketches of Indiana men and women 977,2 
Parker. Poets and poetry of Indiana 808.1 
Sutherland. Biographical sketches 977.2 
Taylor. Biographical sketches. . . and Bench and bar of 

Indiana 923.4 
Williams. Indiana authors. 

List, only, in front of book 810.8 


Biography list supplemented by analytics in our cata- 
log, books of general biography and criticism, encyclopedias, 
periodicals and other reference material. Few analytics are 
included here. 


FICTION, POETRY, AND DRAMA RELATING TO INDIANA 


Adams. Songs and poetry of early Indiana 784.8 
Anderson. Blue Moon 
Atkinson. Johnny Appleseed 
Altsheler. Wilderness road 
(Northwest Territory) 
Bates. Polly of Pogue’s Run 812 
Blake. Heart's Haven 
(New Harmony) 
Boyle. Hoosier volunteer 


Brown (Krout). Knights in fustian 
Relates to Knights of the Golden Circle 
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Catherwood. Old Kaskaskia 
Story of Tonty 


Cooke. Girl who lived in the woods 


(Gary) 
Cox. Legionaries 
Crull. Ballads from the St. Jo 811 


Dudley (Hurty). In my youth 
Story of Quaker Indiana 
Dunbar. On the Wabash 812 
Eggleston, E. Circuit rider 
Drawn from author’s experiences as circuit rider in Indiana, 
although scene is laid in Ohio 
Hoosier schoolmaster 
Roxy 
Ferber. Fanny herself 
(Gary) 
Landis. Glory of his country 
McCoy. Tippecanoe 
Major. Forest hearth 
Merwin and Webster. Calumet K 
(Lake County) 
Nicholson. Hoosier chronicle 


Poet 
“Poet” is Riley, according to some authorities 
O'Donnell. Dead musician and other poems 811 
(Notre Dame university) 
Parker and Heiney. Poets and poetry of Indiana 808.1 
Riley. Complete works 811 


Most of his scenes are laid in Indiana, his characters are 
Hoosier types, and the large majority of his writings first 
nppeared in Indiana newspapers 


Skid Puffer; a tale of the Kankakee Swamp 

Snedeker. Seth Way; а romance of the New Harmony 
community 

Stephenson. Christie Bell of Goldenrod Valley; a tale of 
Cincinnati and Southern Indiana in the olden time 


Stevenson. Romantic Indiana 812 


Stratton-Porter. Her stories are full of the natural history 
of this region, her types are drawn from local char- 
acters, and many scenes are laid in the state 

Tarkington. Conquest of Canaan 
Gentleman from Indiana 
In the arena; stories of political life 
Magnificent Ambersons 
Ramsey Milholland 
Seventeen 
Turmoil 
Two Van Revels 


Thompson. Alice of old Vincennes 


BOOKS ABOUT INDIANA IN CHILDREN'S ROOM 


Adams. Songs and stories of early Indiana 1784.8 
Aley. Story of Indiana and Из people ј977.2 
Anderson. South Bend 1920 
Atkinson. Johnny Appleseed 1971 
Bartlett. Tales of Kankakee land HØGT 
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Bass. Stories of pioneer life 1978 


Blaisdell. Child’s book of American history j973 
Chapt. 21 on Indiana history 
Hero stories from American history 1973.8 
Chapt. 1 on Indiana history 

Brooks. Century book of the American revolution j9732 


Famous battlefields 
Catherwood. Heroes of the Middle West; the French j977 
Drake. Indian history for young people. Chapt. 16 1970.1 


Making of the Ohio Valley states 1977 
Dunn. True Indian stories; with glossary of Indiana 
Indian names j970.1 


Eggleston, Edward. Hoosier schoolboy 


Eggleston, С. С. Jack Shelby 
Last of the flat boats 
Ohio River 
Long Knives 


Indiana. State teachers’ association. History section. 


Readings in Indiana history j977.2 
MeMurry. Pioneer history stories of the Mississippi Val- 
ley j973.1 


Major. Bears of Blue River 
Uncle Tom Andy Bill 


Moore. Century of Indiana 1977.2 
Moores. History of Indiana for boys and girls j977.2 
Parker. Poets and poetry of Indiana j811.08 


Parrish. Man with the Iron Hand 
Tales of the Mississippi Valley 


Riley. Poems 1811 
Tarkington. Seventeen 

Thompson. Stories of Indiana 1977.2 
Williams. Indiana authors 1810.8 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, INDIANA 


Bordner. Rural life progress rept. 1911-18 630.6 and 977.289 


Higgins, Belden and company. Illustrated historical atlas 
of St. Joseph County, 1875 *977.2 


History of St. Joseph County, Indiana. 1880 *977.2 
Howard. History of St. Joseph County, Indiana, 2 V. *977.2 


Indiana, Geology and natural resources. Annual report 
Doc. dept. 
Lake and marl deposits, p. 271, 1900 
Lakes of St. Joseph Co., p. 221, 1913-14 
Lakes of St. Joseph Co., p. 236, 1903-04 
On the Kankakee, p. 89, 1911-12 
Road materials St. Jos. Co., p. 176, 1905 
St. Joseph Co. and South Bend clays, p. 465, 467, 
470, 648, 1904 
St. Joseph County iron deposits, p. 351, 1906 
St. Joseph County peat deposits, p. 233, 1906 
St. Joseph River, p. 84, 1911-12 


Lindley. St. Joseph County (In Indiana centennial, 
1916, p. 248) 977.2 
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New era. Game preserves v. 6, Oct. 7, 1912 Doc. dept. 
Horticulturists, v. 8, Aug. 17, 1912 
Lakes, v. 4, Sept. 24, 1910 


Ogle. Standard atlas of St. Joseph County, Ind., 1911 *977.289 
Rand-McNally pocket map of St. Joseph County 917.7289 
Roney and others. Music of the historical pageant 977.2 pam 


South Bend. Centennial association. Historical pageant 
977.2 and 791 


United States. Council of national defense. Plans of or- 


ganization (Inc. St. Jos. Co.) Pam. file 
United States. Post office dept. Rural free delivery 
map of St. Joseph County Doc. dept. 


ST. JOSEPH VALLEY AND ST. JOSEPH RIVER 


Baker. St. Joseph—Kankakee portage 971.2 

Bartlett. Tales of Kankakee land 977.2 
Knotts. Plat of the United States road from Detroit to 

Chicago, 1865 Doc. dept. 

Reed. Tale of a vanishing river (Kankakee river) In press 
Shea. Discovery and exploration of the Mississippi Val- 

ley 973.1 

South Bend. Public library. St. Joseph Valley scrap book Dosis 

Turner. Gazetteer of St. Joseph Valley, 1867, 1869 Doc. dept. 

Underwood. Pioneer days in Michigan. Berrien Co. Pam. file 

ANALYTICS IN NEW ERA Doc. dept. 


Baker and others. Га Salle, v. 4, Dec. 3, 1910, p. 10 
Some early fur traders of the St. Joseph River, v. 
4, Dec. 10, 1910, p. 8 
Charlevoix. Letters, 1721, v. 5, Mar. 11, 1911, p. 9 
St. Joseph Valley in 1721; with introduction by G. 
A. Baker, v. 8, Sept. 21, 1912, p. 9 
McGaftey. Down Ше St. Joseph River, v. 4, Sept. 24, 1910 
St. Joseph River, historic and picturesque, v. 8, Sept. 
28, 1912 


BRIEF MENTION OF THE EARLY FRENCH AND IN- 
DIAN HISTORY MAY BE FOUND IN THE FOLLOWING 
AUTHORITIES:— 


Catherwood. Heroes of the Middle West, p. 71-76 920 


Charlevoix. New France v. 3, 202, 204, 186, 182 *970 

v. 4, 242, 270, 111 

v. 5, 202-203, 64-66, 141-142 
Finley. French in the heart of America 973.18 

p. 252-256, 217 
Jesuit relations. v. 23:325 Кас 
у. 59:314 
у. 63:302 
у. 66:279-285, 348, 339 
v. 71:148, 261, 317-319 (Bibliographi- 
cal notes) 
v. 64:279 
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Moore. Northwest under three flags 973 


O'Callahan, ed. Documents relating to the colonial history 
of the state of New York, 10 v. "974.7 
Numerous valuable references indexed under St. Joseph’s, 
Indiana, commandants, priests and events at the Fort (St. 
Josephs) and along the river, v. 7-10 


Parkman. La Salle and the discovery of the Great West 


p. 162-167 973.2 
Thwaites. Early western travels, 32 v. 1748-1846 *917.3 
France in America, p. 290-291 973 
Van Tyne. American revolution, p. 286 973 
Winsor. Cartier to Frontenac, p. 243-44, 264-266 973.1 
Narrative and critical history of America, v. 4, p. 
192-193 970 
Westward movement, p. 17, 47, 96, 166, 169, 189, 
206 973 


ANALYTICS FROM INDIANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 


Authorization of canal or railroad from the Wabash to 
Lake Michigan by way of Goshen, South Bend and 
LaPorte in 1830, v. 3, 1907, р. 120, p. 149, p. 181 *977.2 


Lasselle. Old Indiana traders of Indiana, v. 2, 1906, p. 


1-13 и 977.2 
Little Turtle’s burial place supposed to be on banks of 

St. Joseph River, v. 8, 1912, p. 121 977.2 

Northern Indiana in 1829, у, 3, 1907, р. 84-86 977.2 


SOUTH BEND 


Anderson. South Bend and the men who have made it #920 
Ball and Davis. Our city Picture cabinet 
Banks and Darr. Opened gates; South Bend and Y. W. 

С. A. pageant 791 
Brief history of University du Lac, 1842-1892 378 
Cavanaugh. Priests of the Holy Cross 278 


Dickinson. Studebaker co-operative plans (In Printer’s 
ink, v. 109:108, Nov. 13, 1919) 


Dunbar. Prize-winning house (In House beautiful, 34: 


23) *705 
Dunn. Indiana and Indianans, p. 45, 95, 951 «97722 
Contains also South Bend biographles 
Finley. French in the heart of America, p. 252-256, 973.18 


Fox. Public health administration in South Bend (In 
U. S. Public health service. Report, v. 32, no. 
21, May, 1917) 977.2 


Graham. With poor immigrants to America, p. 204 325 
Kilmer. Sin of South Bend (In Joyce Kilmer, v. 2, p. 
ғ 811 


Leeper. Argonauts of "49; illustrated by О. М. Elbel 917.94 
Sketches of six South Bend men in California 

Lindley. Memorial to Schuyler Colfax. South Bend 
pageant. (In Indiana centennial, 1916, p. 42, p. 
248) 977.2 
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New era. Eightieth anniversary of South Bend, v. 4, 
Aug. 13, 1910 Doc. dept. 
Government survey of Indiana, showing site of 
South Bend, 1827, v. 4, Oct. 15, 1910 
Meteorite, v. 4, Sept., 1910 


Montgomery. Course of study in elementary history 9/1152 
Pack. War garden victorious 635 
Borzell, Joe. Portrait, p. 66 
Oliver plow works war gardens, p. 56, 64, 66 
Parish. Art work of South Bend and vicinity *977.2 
Post. South Bend (In her By motor to the Golden Gate) 917.3 
Riley. Wild Irishman (In his Pipes of Pan) 811 


South Bend experiences 

Roney. Pageantry (In Popular mechanics, March, 1918) 
Refers to South Bend pageant, 1916 

Shively, George J. Portrait, with D. S. C. (In Country 


life, January, 1919, p. 42) *605 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Story of fifty years (St. 

Mary’s) 271.9 
South Bend. Annual report of departments, 1907, 1913, 

1916 977.2 

Directory 1867-date *977.2 


Laws and ordinances, 1895, 1905, 1916 
*977.2 and Doc. dept. 


South Bend. Municipal recreation committee. Play- 
ground and recreation facilities for South Bend 367 
Report, 1914-15, 1918 367 

South Bend. Public library. Local history scrapbook 
(South Bend) * 910-2 
Local biography scrapbook (South Bend) Оло 

South Bend blue book, 1909-10 *977.2 


South Bend chamber of commerce. South Bend today 
Mag shelves 
South Bend chamber of commerce. Publicity bureau. 


South Bend, city of opportunity #911.2 
South Bend knife and fork Club. Yearbook кода 
South Bend round table. Review of activities and memo- 

rial to its founder 977.2 
South Bend schools. Story of South Bend In press 
South Bend today. Ap. 1915-date Mag. shelves 


Talbot. Game laws (In Country life, Oct. 1916, p. 56) 
*705 and 799 


Thompson, Gena. High school drama study course (In 


Drama league monthly, Oci., 1918) Mag. shelves 

South Bend high school as example 

Drama in the high school Pam. shelves 
Trahey. Brothers of the Holy Cross 271 


SOUTH BEND—ANALYTICS FROM INDIANA 
MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 


Colfax, Schuyler. v. 1, 1905, p. 155 “917.2 
Cottman. Early newspapers of Indiana:—Northwestern 
pioneer, South Bend, v. 2, 1906, p. 119 ST га 
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Index to references from South Bend newspapers. v. 6, 
1910, p. 56-58, p. 97-100, р. 127-130, p. 170-174. 


v. 7, 1911, p. 34-36 *977.2 
Notre Dame and St. Mary's. v. 11, 1915, р. 33. v. 12, 

1916, p. 347-349 977.2 
Sulgrove. John D. Defrees and Schuyler Colfax, v. 2, 

1906, p. 147 977.2 


LOCAL MATERIAL IS KEPT ON FILE AT THE LIBRARY IN 
THE FORM OF:— 


Catalogs Pictures 

City reports Programs 

Clippings Public documents 

Laws and statutes Reports of departments 
Magazines Reports, bulletins and year- 
Maps books of clubs, associations, 
Pamphlets committees and institutions 


The library of the Northern Indiana historical society, 
housed in the old court-house, contains files of city and county 
newspapers, dating as far back as 1836. 


Manuscripts, records and other priceless historical litera- 
ture can be made available there at any time, as the Public 
Library has access to this collection, in connection with its own 
historical material. 


There are still in the Public Library a few choice rem- 
nants of the old McClure Library, which was assigned to this 
city in the early days of its history, when the McClure libraries 
formed important additions to the few libraries of the state. 


LIST OF INDIANA AUTHORS REPRESENTED IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


This list does not show the entire representation of Indiana writers 
in the Library. Additional material can be found in analyties and periodi- 


cals. 
Classed books 


Abbott, Lyman. Christianity and social problems 204 
Evolution of Christianity 201 
Life and literature of the ancient Hebrews 204 
Other room 236 
Theology of an evolutionist 213 


Began ministry as pastor of Congregational church, Terre 
Haute 1860-65 


Adams, Estella, comp. Songs and poetry of early Indi- 


diana 784.8 
Adams, Henry C. Indiana at Vicksburg 511.2 
Ade, George. Breaking iuto society 817 

Fables in slang 817 
Girl proposition 817 
In Babel 817 
People you know 817 
True bills 817 
Aley, R. J. and Aley, Max. Story of Indiana and its people 977.2 
Aley, R. J. and Rothrock, D. А. Essentials of algebra 512 
Andrews, Charlton. Drama of today 809.2 
Bacon, Mrs. Albion Fellows. Beauty for ashes 613.51 
Baker, George A. St. Joseph—-Kankakee portage 977.2 
Baker, Tarkington. Yard and garden 716 


Baker, Walter H. (South Bend). А few observations соп- 
cerning chronic uterine infections. (In Jour. of 
Ind. state med. assoc. May 15, 1920, p. 166-169.) 
South Bend physician. 

Baldwin, James, comp. Guide to systematic readings in 


the Encyclopedia Britannica *032 
Ball, Т. H. Northwestern Indiana from 1800-1900 07:52 
Ballard, G. M. Blood for blood; a legend of the big elm 
tree 811 
Banks, M. H. and Darr, Mrs. V. (C.) Opened gates; South 
Bend and Y. W. C. А. pageant ТУ 
Banks, Nathan. Arachnidae of Indiana 595.4 
Barce, Elmore. Land of the Potawatomi 977.2 
Bartlett, O. H. Tales of Kankakee land 977.2 
Bates, W. О. Polly of Pogue's Run 812 
Beard, С. А. American government 342.73 
Economic interpretation of the constitution of the 
United States 342.73 
Beard, Mrs. M. R. Woman's work in municipalities 396 
Beveridge, A. J. Life of John Marshall B 
Work and habits 804 


Biddle, H. Р. and Coburn, John. Life and services of 
John B. Dillon (Indiana historical society. Publica- 
tions, v. 2, 1895) 977.2 
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Billings, J. 8. Scientific articles in Smithsonian reports 


for 1893, 1900, 1895, 1894 *506 
Born in Switzerland County, Indiana, 1839 
Blatchley, W. S. Boulder reveries 814 
Butterflies 595.78 
Gleanings from nature 500 
Illustrated descriptive catalog of coleoptera or 
beetles. . . in Indiana *595.76 
Indiana caves and their fauna 977.2 
Indiana weed book 581 
Lakes of Indiana (Northern) 977.2 
Locustidae and blattidae of Indiana 595.72 
Nature wooing 500 
On some mollusca. . . in Indiana 594 
Orthoptera of -Indiana 595.72 
Rhynchophora or weevils of Eastern America 595.76 
Bolton, Nathaniel. Early history of Indianapolis (Indiana 
historical society. Publications, v. 1, 1897) 977.2 
Boone, R. G. Education in the United States 370.9 
Bowen, B. F. comp. Auto and sportsman’s guide *977.2 
Indiana state atlas #977.2 
Brooks, А. M. Architecture and the allied arts 720.9 
Brownfield, L. B. Study in the thought of Addison, John- 
son, and Burke 804 
Bryan, E. B. Basis of practical teaching 371 
Burrage, Severance, and Bailey, H. T. School decoration 
and sanitation 371.6 
Butler, А. W. Birds of Indiana 598.2 
Century of progress 977.2 
Сай, В. E. Mollusca of Indiana 594 
Callahan, J. M. Diplomatic history of the Southern con- 
federacy 973.72 
Neutrality of the American lakes and Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations 970 
Campbell and Langdon. Hymn to Indiana 784 pam 
Catherwood, M. H. Heroes of the Middle West 920 
Cauthorn, Henry. History of the city of Vincennes 977.23 
Cavanaugh, John. Priests of the Holy Cross 271 


President of Notre Dame university 
Coburn and Biddle. Life and service of John В. Dillon 977.2 
(Ind. hist. soc. Publications, v. 2, 1895.) 


Cockrum, W. M. History of the underground railroad 977.2 


Coleman, 1. D. History of the Pigeon Roost massacre 977.2 
Conklin, J. S. Young people’s history of Indiana 977.2 
Corby, William. Memoirs of chaplain life 973.78 


Notre Dame university 
Cottman, С. 8. Centennial history and handbook of Indi- 
ana *971.2 


Coulter, Stanley. Catalogue of the flowering plants, and 
of the ferns and their allies indigenous to Indi- 


ana 581.977 
Cox, E. T. Archaeology of Indiana (Ind. hist. soc. Pub- 
lications, v. 1, 1897) 977.2 


Report no. 2 of the Geological survey of Indiana 557.72 
Ди 
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Hunter, Robert. Poverty 361 


* Socialists at work 335 
Indiana historical society. Publications, v. 1-2, 4-7 977.2 
Jordan, D. S. Care and culture of men 814.4 

Fate of Iciodorum 337 
Foot-notes to evolution 575 
Heredity of Richard Roe 575.1 
Human harvest 575 
Manual of the vertebrate animals of the northern 
United States 596 
Philosophy of hope 191 
Religion of a sensible American 240 
Science sketches 504 
Story of Matka 599 
War and waste 172.4 
Ways to lasting peace 172.4 


Teacher Indianapolis High school 1874-75; M. D. Indiana medical 
college 1875; Prof. Butler univ. 1875-79; Ph. D. Butler 1878; President 
Indiana univ. 1885-91. 


Jordan, D. S. and Evermann, B. W. American food and 


game fishes 597 
Jordan, D. S. and Holder, C. F. Fish stories alleged and 
experienced H9 
Julian, G. W. Life of Joshua R. Giddings B 
Political recollections 213.6 
Rank of Charles Osborn as an anti-slavery pioneer 
(Ind. hist. soc. Publications v. 2, 1895) 977.2 
Kautz, J. Г. Trucking to the trenches 940.9 
Kemper, С. W. H. Medical history of the state of Indi- 
ana m610.9772 
Kettleborough, Charles. Constitution making in Indi- 
ana, 2 v. 977.2 
Krout, M. H. Hawaii and a revolution 996.9 
Looker-on in London 914.2 
Lapp, J. A. comp. Federal rules and regulations *347 
Important federal laws 347 
Important federal laws. Supplement, 1917 "347 
Law, John. Colonial history of Vincennes 977.2 
Lawton, C. В. Lest you forget 811 
Leeper, D. R. American idea 320.4 
Argonauts of forty-nine 917.94 
Levering, J. H. Historic Indiana 977.2 
Lindley, Harlowe. Government of Indiana 342.73 
Indiana as seen by early travellers 977.2 
Indiana centennial, 1916 977.2 
Western travel, 1800-1820 От 
Lockwood, С. В. New Harmony community 335.87 
McClure, S. S. My autobiography B 
Obstacles to peace 940.9 


Lived many years in Valparaiso. Educated there. 
McCullough, Hugh. Men and measures of half a century 920 


Matter, John. Three farms 630.4 
Merrill, Catherine. Soldier of Indiana in the war for the 
Union, 2 v. 977.2 
Monks, L. J. ed. Courts and lawyers of Indiana, 3 v. *923.4 
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Monroe, Paul. Brief course in the history of education 370.9 
Monroe, Paul, ed. Cyclopedia of education, 5 v. *370.3 
Monroe, Paul. Principles of secondary education 373 


Montgomery, L. J. Course of study in elementary history 977.2 
Superintendent of South Bend schools 


Moody, W. V. Faith doctor 812 
Great divide 812 
Moore, E. E. Century of Indiana 977.2 
Moore, E. E., comp. Hoosier cyclopedia #977.2 
Moran, Т. Е. and Woodburn, J. A. Elementary American 
history and government 973 
Morton, O. P. Reasons for negro suffrage (In World’s 
best orations, v. 8) *808.5 
Nicholson, Meredith. Hocsiers 971.2 
Valley of democracy 917.7 
Nieuwland, J. A. John Keats 821 
Mounting of algae 589.3 
Some reactions of acetylene 547 


Professor at Notre Dame university. Editor of the Midland 
naturalist 


Nieuwland, J. A. and Maguire, J. A. Reactions of acety- 
lene with acidified solutions of mercury and silver 


salts 547 
O'Donnell, C. L. Dead musician and other poems 811 
O'Donnell, С. L. and Strahan, Speer, comp. Notre Dame 

verse 811.08 
Ogg, F. A. Daniel Webster B 

Governments of Europe 354 

National progress 1907-1917 973 
Ogle, George, comp. Standard atlas of St. Joseph County, 

Ind. *977.289 
Olcott, С. S. Life of William McKinley, 2 v. B 
O'Neill, А. В. Clerical colloquies Ordered 

Priestly practice Ordered 


Notre Dame university 


Parker, В. 5. and Heiney, Е. В. Poets and poetry of In- 


diana 808.1 
Perry, Oran, ed. Indiana in the Mexican war 977.2 
Pickerill, W. N. comp. Indiana at Antietam 977.2 
Indiana at Gettysburg 977.2 
Porter, Mrs. С. 8. Birds of the Bible 598.2 
Friends in feathers 598.2 
Homing with the birds 598.2 
What I have done with birds 598.2 
Rabb, Mrs. K. M. National epics 808.1 
Quinlan, M. A. Poetic justice in the drama 809.2 
Notre Dame University 
Reddick, Donald. Mushrooms of Indiana 589.2 


Wabash college 
Reeves, A. M. and others, comp. Norse discovery of Amer- 


ica (Norroena, v. 15) *973.1 
Ridpath, J. N. Man in history (Ind. hist. soc. Publica- 
tions, v. 2, 1895) 977.2 
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Spirit of an Illinois town 
Story of Tony 
White Islander 


Cooke, М. В. Bambi 
Cinderella Jane 
Clutch of circumstance 
Cricket 
Dual alliance 
Girl who lived in the woods 
Threshold 
Cox, М. Е. (Henry Scott Clark, pseud.) Legionaries 
Dreiser, Theodore. Twelve men 
Dudley, Robert, pseud. of J. M. Hurty. In my youth 
Egan, М. Е. Wiles of Sexton Maginnis 
Eggleston, Edward. Circuit rider 
Duffles 
End of the world 
Faith doctor 
Hoosier school master 
Mystery of Metropolisville 
Roxy 
Eggleston, G. С. Carolina cavalier 
Dorothy South 
Evelyn Byrd 
Love is the sum of it all 
Master of Warlock 
Southern soldier stories 
Warrens of Virginia 
Westover of Wanalah 
Ehrmann, Max. Fearsome riddle 
Embree, С. Е. For the love of Tonita 
Foulke, W. D. Maya 
Hale, L. С. Married Miss Worth 
Hay, John. Breadwinners 
Howe, E. W. Man story 
Mystery of the locks 
Story of а country town 
Landis, Frederick. Glory of his country 
Lemon, M. D. Grimpy letters 
McCoy, Samuel. Tippecanoe; being a true chronicle of 
certain passages between David Lawrence and An- 
toinette O'Bannon 
McCutcheon, С. B. Beverly of Graustark 
Brewster's millions 
Castle Craneyerow 
Graustark 
Nedra 
Prince of Graustark 
Sherry 
Major, Charles. Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
Forest hearth 
Gentle knight of old Brandenburg 
Touchstone of fortune 
When knighthood was in flower 
Yolanda, niaid of Burgundy 
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Miller, Mrs. А. (A.) Huldy's whistle 


Miller, Elizabeth, (Mrs. O. S. Hack). City of delight 
Daybreak 
Saul of Tarsus 


Miller, Joachim.  Danites in the Sierras 
Forty-nine 
Shadows of Shasta 
Born in Indiana, lived there until about ten years old 


Nesbit, W. D. Gentleman ragman; Johnny Thompson’s 
story of the Emigger 


Nicholson, Meredith. Hoosier chronicle 
House of a thousand candles 
Lords of high decision 
Main chance 
Otherwise Phyllis 
Poet 
Port of missing men 
Proof of the pudding 
Reversible Santa Claus 
Rosalind at Red Gate 
Siege of seven suitors 


Phillips, D. G. Golden fleece 
Master rogue 
Social secretary 
White magic 


Porter, С. 8. At the foot of the rainbow 
Daughter of the land 
Freckles 
Girl of the Limberlost 
Harvester 
Laddie 
Michael O’Halloran 
Song of the cardinal 


Scott, Leroy. Counsel for the defense 
Mary Regan 
Walking delegate 


Shields, G. M. Caste three 
Snedeker, С. D. О. Seth Way 
Stephenson, H. T. Christie Bell of Goldenrod Valley 


Tarkington, №. B. Beasley’s Christmas 
Cherry 
Conquest of Canaan 
Flirt 
Gentleman from Indiana 
Guest of Quesnay 
His own people 
In the arena 
Magnificent Ambersons 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Beautiful lady. His own 
people 
Penrod 
Penrod and Sam 
Ramsey Milholland 
Seventeen 
Two Van Revels 
Turmoil 
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Thompson, Maurice. Alice of old Vincennes 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills 
Sweetheart Manette 


Wallace, Lew. Ben-Hur 
Fair god 
Prince of India 


Whitson, J. H. Justin Wingate, ranchman 


INDIANA AUTHORS REPRESENTED IN CHILDREN’S ROOM 
Adams, Andy. Log of a cowboy 
Wells brothers 
Aley, Max. Barnstormers 
Aley, Max and Aley, R.J. Story of Indiana and its people 


1977.2 

Atkinson, Eleanor. Greyfriars Bobby 
Johnny Appleseed 

Baldwin, James. Abraham Lincoln, a true life jB 
American book of golden deeds j920 
Another fairy reader j398 
Discovery of the old northwest j970 
Fairy reader 1398 
Fairy stories and fables j398 
Fifty famous people 1808.8 
Fifty famous rides and riders j808.8 
Fifty famous stories retold j808.8 
Four great Americans j923 
Golden fleece j292 
Horse fair 
Old Greek stories j292 
Old stories of the East j221 
School reading by grades j808.8 
Second fairy reader 139 
Stories of Don Quixote written anew for young 

people 

Stories of the king j398 
Story of Roland j841 
Story of Siegfried j398 
Story of the golden age j292 
Thirty famous stories retold 

Bass. М. Е. First reader j808.8 
Lesson for beginners in reading j808.8 
Stories of animal life 1590 
Stories of pioneer life 1973 
Stories of plant Ше j580 


Burton, С. P. Bob's cave boys 
Bob’s Hill braves 
Boy scouts of Bob’s Hill 
Boys of Bob’s Hill 
Camp Bob’s Hill 
Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill 


Catherwood, M. H. Brave girls 
Heroes of the Middle West j977 
Rocky Fork 
Secrets at Roseladies 
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Dunn, J. Р. True Indian stories j970.1 
Brant and Red Jacket jB 
Eggleston, Edward. First book in American history 1973 


Hoosier schoolboy 
Hoosier schoolmaster 


Household history of the United States 1978 
Queer stories 

Stories of American life and adventure j973 
Stories of great Americans for little Americans j920 
Montezuma and the conquest of Mexico jB 
Pocahontas jB 
Tecumseh and the Shawnee prophet jB 


Sggleston, G. C. Bale marked Circle X 
Big brother 
Jack Shelby 
Last of the flatboats 
Long Knives " 
Red Eagle j970.2 
Running the river 


Harding, Mrs. C. H. and Harding, S. B. City of seven hills j937 
Story of Europe 1940 


Johnston, Mrs. А. Е. Georgina of the rainbows 
Giant scissors 
Little Colonel series 
Mildred’s inheritance 
Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman 
Quilt that Jack built 
Two little knights of Kentucky 


Jordan, О. 8. Book of natural history 1590 
Eric's book of beasts j590 
Matka and Kotik 
Story of Matka 1599 
Jordan, Ю. 5. and Evermann, В. W. American food and 
game fishes (New nature library, v. 6, pt. 1) # 1500 
Krout, С. V. (Caroline Brown, pseud.) Bold Robin and 
his forest rangers 1398 
Mace, W. H. Stories of heroism j973 
Washington; a Virginia cavalier jB 


Major, Charles. Bears of Blue River 
Little king 
Uncle Tom Andy Bill 


Miller, Joachim. True bear stories j599 

Moores, C. W. History of Indiana for boys and girls 1977.2 
Life of Abraham Lincoln for boys and girls jB 

Porter, С. S. Freckles 

Riley, J. М. Complete poems 1811 


Seegmiller, Wilhelmina. Little rhymes for little readers 1811 
Sing a song of seasons 1811 
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Stein, Evaleen. Child’s songs of cheer 1811 


Christmas porringer 

Gabriel and the hour book 
Little Count of Normandy 
Little shepherd of Provence 


Our little Celtic cousin of long ago 1944 
Our little Frankish cousin of long ago 3944 
Our little Norman cousin of long ago 1942.02 


Rosechen and the wicked magpie 


Stevenson, Augusta. Children’s classics in dramatic form 


5 v. j812 
Dramatized scenes from American history 1812 
Plays for the home 1812 
Puppet princess 3812 


Tarkington, Booth. Penrod 


Penrod and Sam 


Seventeen 
Thompson, Maurice. Alice of old Vincennes 
Boys‘ book of sports and outdoor life 1796 
Ocala boy 
Stories of Indiana 1971.2 


Wallace, Lewis. Ben-Hur 
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LITERARY INDIANA 


R. KATHARINE BEESON 
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ч" Воввѕ- Merritt Company 
greets you and begs the 
bonor of offering you herewith 
a pleasant reminder of a few 
of Indiana’s famous sons and 
daughters. It will be a pleas- 
ure to serve as your guide 
while you discover others. 


1925 


Copyright, 1925 
by The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


In the Beginning 


Boston, had already passed bravely through 
the trials of her literary infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence, and had launched confidently upon 
her adult career of letters. Indeed, at two hun- 
dred, a city is almost old, as America reckons 
ages, and Boston had nearly reached her two- 
century mark. 


While the Middle West was still in homespun 
jumpers, coon-skin cap, and puncheon-floored log 
cabin, New England had achieved the dignity of 
broadcloth coat, beaver top-hat, and columned 
portico. One of her sons had written Thanatopsis 
before Indiana was a state at all. Whittier was in 
the full tide of his literary success, and Long- 
fellow, poet of traveled culture, had been for a 
score of years professor of belles lettres at Har- 
vard before Riley, the Hoosier Poet, was born. 
Wherefore, the East was much inclined to look 
“with a certain condescension” upon Indiana, 


the child of the Middle West. 


When Sarah T. Bolton, in 1851, wrote her 
humble lyric, long since become famous, which 


ОВ коза Indianapolis was born, her sister city, 
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she called, Paddle Your Own Canoe, she had 
spent twenty years in Southern Indiana, then but 
one remove from wilderness. In the isolation of 
her cabin in the clearing, she had lived distant 
neighbor to a race of hardy Hoosiers, native and 
imported, who had just begun to fight their way 
to the comforts of civilization. The refrain of the 
old song may have been, at first, merely a brave 
woman's whistle to keep up her own courage, but 
it became the common slogan of sturdy men and 
women compelled to fight daily battles with the 
terrors of the wilderness—wild animals, red- 
skins, and that worst foe of all, “chills and fever.” 
A good neighbor was this early writer, both in her 
frontier cabin and at Indianapolis, where she ar- 
rived from Madison in 1851, to lend a hand in the 
building of Indiana's capital city. 


“They learned to sing in Nature's solitude, 
Among the free wild birds and antlered deer, 
In the primeval forest and the rude 
Log cabin of the Western pioneer. 


They loved the whisper of the leaves, the breeze, 
The rune of rivulets, the birds, 

And their best songs were echoes caught from these 
Voices of Nature, set to rhymed words.” 


So sang this early Indiana poet, of her own and 
her brother and sister writers. Devotees of mod- 
ern vers libre would not call the lines poetry, per- 
haps, but such was the beginning of Hoosier 
literature. Not the first Indiana writer, but more 
than any before her, Sarah T. Bolton combined 
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WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IN 1825 


the homely, independent frontier spirit with a 
certain dignity of expression and a fine philosophy. 


"Would you wrest the wreath of fame 

From the hand of Fate? 

Would you write a deathless name 
With the good and great? 

Would you bless your fellowmen? 
Heart and soul imbue 

With the holy task and then— 
Paddle your own canoe.” 


Did Mrs. Bolton dream, when she left her 
native Kentucky, that the spirit of her simple 
lilt would voice the spirit and urge of future gen- 
erations of Hoosier singers whose songs would be- 
come the open sesame to the hearts of men, 
women, and children in the remotest parts of the 
earth? Keen as she was, it is hardly likely that 
she saw so far, for even seers have their limits of 
vision. Could she have ventured the hope that 
Fate would permit her pen to strike the keynote 
of her adopted state’s literary success? Who 
knows? 


The way of chronology is generally dull, but 
sometimes is its own justification. Barely twenty 
years after Mrs. Bolton wrote the song by which 
she will always be remembered, Edward Eggles- 
ton, preacher, poet, historian, novelist, wrote The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, in 1871. Born at Vevay, in 
Switzerland County, in 1837, Mr. Eggleston lived 
through most of the experiences he has recorded 
in his story. The tale is “devoid of literary merit” 
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if you will, but for more than half a hundred 
years it has charmed readers of all degrees of cul- 
ture. Owing nothing to any literary form that had 
preceded it, the story almost tells itself. Eg- 
gleston pictured the frontier life of the “fifties as 
he remembered it. Touching with romance and 
humor a sordid situation, he created a genre, and, 
through book after book, followed his fortunate 
lead, carrying his readers with him, interested to 
the end. Pictured life as he saw it! “ Put his reader 
there!” 


The sincerity of his method is its chief claim to 
the consideration it has received. "The first of 
the Hoosier writers,” Mr. Eggleston’s brother, 
himself a writer of note in his day, called the 
author of The Hoosier Schoolmaster; “because he 
was the first to utilize in literature the pic- 
turesqueness of the Hoosier life and character, 
and to appreciate the romantic and poetic possi- 
bilities of that life and invite others to share with 
him his enjoyment of its humor and his admira- 
tion of its manliness.” It is quite possible that 
neither Edward nor his brother, George Carey, 
saw these qualities so plainly in the days of their 
pioneer preaching and teaching in the back- 
woods of primitive Indiana. But twenty years 
later, even Bud Means might become funny to 
the teacher who tried to civilize him. 


The tremendous vogue of the Eggleston type 
of novel might have suggested to other writers 
the continuation of it. Lew Wallace, born at 
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BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD EGGLESTON, VEVAY, INDIANA 


Brookville in 1827, knew frontier life in all its 
crudity, but he never wrote of it. “Ап estray from 
the Orient,” he has been called. Seven years he 
steeped himself in Oriental life, Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, and then wrote Ben Hur in 1880. 
Distinguished soldier, lawyer, and diplomat, and 
author of other novels, his fame rests on Ben Hur. 
Critics tell us that Mr. Wallace’s syntax is not of 
the best, but his masterpiece has been read by 
millions, and its popularity is unabated. It has 
been staged with outstanding success, and has 
won for its author a place in the Hall of Fame. 


Maurice Thompson, anotherlawyer whoreached 
the literary heights, was a neighbor of Lew Wal- 
lace at Crawfordsville, then called the “Hoosier 
Athens.” Born at Fairfield, Indiana, Thompson 
was four years old when Wallace began the prac- 
tice of law at Covington. Reared in the South, he 
fought in the Confederate Army and then re- 
turned to practise law in his native state. Soldier, 
naturalist, civil engineer, and poet, it was Alice of 
Old Vincennes, written the year before his death 
in 1901, that gave him world-wide fame. 


Indiana law offices have provided fertile soil for 
the germination of fiction of distinction. Out from 
an obscure office at Shelbyville in 1898, dashed 
dazzling knights in armor, turning back the hands 
of old Time’s clock and the world’s imagination 
to the days of the Tudors. In a burst of unlooked- 
for splendor, Edwin Caskoden, otherwise Charles 
Major, captured the imagination of the fiction- 
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GENERAL LEW WALLACE’S STUDY, CRAWFORDSVILLE 


reading world, and in a trice, “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower bloomed and boomed from one end 
of the country to the other.” As a novel in which 
the heroine was the hero, as a play in which Julia 
Marlowe scored a success, as a cinema attraction, 
Major’s venture has marked an era in the writing, 
reading, and selling of fiction. Mr. Major was 
born at Indianapolis in 1856. 


Gene Stratton Porter has reached and influ- 
enced millions of readers by writing only of In- 
diana people and places, and the birds that were 
her dearly loved neighbors. “Sincerity was the 
secret of her success; sincerity and the constant 
giving of the best that was in her.” This has been 
the verdict of more than one reviewer. Born at 
Hopewell, the family home in Wabash County, in 
1868, the story of Gene Stratton’s childhood reads 
like a fairy tale, while the record of her working 
years teems with incredible accomplishment. 
Wife and mother, housekeeper, ornithologist, ex- 
pert photographer, editor, playwright and nov- 
elist! Who can match the record? Mrs. Porter 
confessed that she “‘sugar-coated her nature study 
with fiction in order to bring natural history be- 
fore the people who would not touch it in its pure 
state.” “The greatest service any piece of fiction 
can do any reader,” she said, “15 to leave him 
with a higher ideal of life than he had when he be- 
gan.” To be “an influence for clean living, for 
manliness in men and womanliness in women, for 
love of nature, for honest affection and whole- 
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WHERE CHARLES MAJOR LIVED IN SHELBYVILLE 


some laughter,” this was the Ше aspiration of 
Gene Stratton Porter. 


“At Spencer, in 1869, was born William Vaughn 
Moody, perhaps the keenest student of American 
character among American men of letters. Greek 
mythology, Old Testament characters, Milton 
and his masterpieces, the beauties and wonders 
of the New England coast—all these employed 
his pen, but his most fruitful field of study was 
the unbroken West. The Great Divide was the best 
outcome of this study and offers the subtlest in- 
sight into contradictory American “complexes” 
yet to be found in American drama. 


“The shining water slipped and slipped 
Adown the mossy rocks and dripped 
From off the fine fringing ferns in drops 
Of endless threaded pearls that tipped 
The tasseled edges of their tops,” 


sang Evaleen, of Lafayette, Indiana’s poet of the 
“dear familiar things of our ever dearest home- 
land, where the fields are fairer than any any- 
where.” The Cascade in the Ravine—Happy Hol- 
low, near Lafayette—is only one of the “dear 
familiar things” Miss Stein has commemorated 
in her two volumes of verse, One Way to the 
Woods, and Among the Trees Again. Miss Stein 
left also a long list of classic stories for children. 


What shall be said for the Hoosier Poet, who 
spoke so eloquently for himself and for his native 
state? In the old days, before fame came to him, 
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James Whitcomb Riley was as picturesque a 
troubadour as Villon himself, singing his way to 
the hearts of Indiana villagers and accompanying 
himself with his old banjo. No hamlet was too ob- 
scure to be enriched by his services. Later, when 
the world awoke to the value of his verse, his 
introduction to his readings gave an insight into 
the great spirit of the man. All his life he had 
been a devoted lover of Robert Burns, and half 
shyly he would confess that from his earliest 
recollection he had been fired with an ambition 
to do for the every-day speech of humble life in 
Indiana something comparable to the service 
Burns had rendered the speech of the humble 
Scot. 


Poems Here at Home 


The Poems here at Home!— Who'll write "ет down, 
Jes’ as they air—in Country and in Town?— 

Sowed thick as clods is ’crost the fields and lanes, 

Er these-'ere little hop-toads when it rains! — 
Who'll “voice” "ет? as I heerd a feller say 

"Ах speechified on Freedom, t'other day, 

And soared the Eagle tel, it 'peared to me, 

She wasn't bigger'n a bumblebee! 


What We want, as I sense it, in the line 

O' poetry is sompin' Yours and Mine— 

Sompin' with live stock in it, and outdoors, 

And old crick-bottoms, snags, and sycamores: 
Putt weeds in—pizen-vines, and underbresh, 

As well as johnny-jump-ups, all so fresh 

And sassy-like! and groun' squir'ls, yes, and “ We, 
As sayin’ is, “We, Us, and Company!” 
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LOCKERBIE STREET 
WHERE JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY LIVED IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Vevay, Brookville, Madison, Crawfordsville, 
Shelbyville, Hopewell, Spencer, Lafayette,Green- 
field—names of sacred association all! Bolton, 
Eggleston, Wallace, Thompson, Major, Porter, 
Stein, Riley! All are gone. Paraphrasing Riley, 
we will not say that they are dead, they are “just 
away.” 


How did Hoosiers, collectively, become a “scrib- 
bling and forth-putting people”? What is the 
force that has transformed the once opprobrious 
term, Hoosier, into a title of distinction? What 
blended strains of race, what foreign inspiration, 
what goad of necessary toil, have bred the in- 
sight, the persistence, the shrewd initiative, the 
sturdy self-reliance, the grim humor and daring 
that have, from the first, marked the work of the 
Hoosier writer? These questions have given rise 
to much speculation among those who like to 
hark back to first causes and plausible explana- 
tions. What has kept Paddle Your Own Canoe 
alive? What has made The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
a favorite with successive generations of readers? 
What has carried Riley’s verse wherever books 
are read? May it not be that everywhere there 
remains a homespun thread in the warp and woof 
of human sentiment that has not yet been mer- 
cerized into the "near-silk ” of sophistication? 


Figs are not plucked from thistles. The gift of 
good ancestry has been the universal dowry of 
Indiana’s writers of quality. The creator of the 
Meanses came of good old Virginia stock and 
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HEART OF THE HIGHLANDS, BROWN COUNTY, HOME OF 
RILEY’S BIOGRAPHER, MARCUS DICKEY 


was reared in a home of the best culture. In his 
autobiography, Lew Wallace writes, "There were 
fewer books in those days, but the few in the 
home were of the best. Constant association with 
them gave a stateliness of speech and a certain 
dignity that come of keeping good company. The 
readers of such books dined with Horace and 
supped with Plutarch and were scholars without 
knowing it." Gene Stratton Porter makes similar 
revelation of the literary condition in her home. 
Evaleen Stein could match home atmosphere 
with any of them, and similar instances could be 
multiplied. 


But ancestry and home environment do not 
tell the whole story. Many forces combined have 
gone into the making of Hoosier character, 
whether its urge has been toward invention, the 
industries, scientific research, educational ad- 
ministration, statesmanship, diplomacy, mere 
politics, or writing. Authorship did not spring 
from the wilderness with pencil sharpened, foun- 
tain pen filled, or typewriter clicking with im- 
patience to supply a waiting world with “best- 
seller" fiction, undying drama, or immortal 
poetry. 


Men and women who wrote in the early days, 
even more than those who followed, served severe 
apprenticeship to Experience before Success 
smiled and pronounced the intoxicating "Well 
done!" What but a heart of gold, reinforced with 
a nerve of steel, could have conquered the eco- 
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nomic obstacles which some of our writers have 
encountered? Few of them have made literature 
a profession at first. Stern necessity has com- 
pelled subjection to the bread-and-butter occu- 
pations, but from every calling, men and women 
have graduated into letters. Housekeepers have 
snatched precious minutes from imperative prosaic 
tasks; preachers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, whose 
minds outreached their round of daily work, 
have found time between sermons, classes, and 
cases, for the reading that leads to writing. And 
writing followed. 


Indiana has produced *' best-sellers” in fiction, 
essays which some people read, drama which 
many read, history and biography which every- 
body ought to read, and poetry which everybody 
does read. A list of the poems by Indiana writers 
that have crept into the sacred fold called every- 
body's favorite, is too long to be included here. 
Only a few titles are possible, but Paddle Your 
Own Canoe would probably head the list. Little 
Brown Hands, might follow. Curfew Shall Not 
Ring Tonight, The Patter of Little Feet, Grow, 
Little Evergreens, The Old Sergeant, High Tide at 
Gettysburg, and many others became fireside fa- 
vorites in the days when elocution was a part of 
everybody's training. Educational text-books, 
written and published in Indiana, are rapidly 
being accepted in the best schools of this country. 
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A British poet has visioned a day in the dim, 
distant future when, 


“None but the Master shall praise us, 

And none but the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star, 

Shall paint the Thing-as-He-sees-It, 
For the God of Things-as-They-Are.” 


Indiana writers, from the first, have dared 
paint the thing as they saw it, whether in Hoosier- 
dom or Palestine. There has not been a servile 
imitator among them. Eggleston painted the 
frontier that he knew; Gene Stratton Porter her 
Northern Indiana swamps; and Riley, while con- 
fessing Burns as his literary ancestor, is yet as 
American and Hoosier as Burns is Scotch. 


What of the Future? 


Indiana is still in the first youth of her literary 
career. What may be expected of her in the day 
after to-morrow is still on the knees of the gods. 
The Hoosier reads everything from the Vedas to 
Spoon River Anthology and the Bard of Alamo. 
He travels from Dan to Beersheba and finds in- 
spiration everywhere. 


George Ade, Albert J. Beveridge, Booth 
Tarkington, Louis Howland, Elizabeth Miller, 
William Lowe Bryan, Anna Nicholas, Meredith 
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Nicholson, Annie Fellows Johnston, Kin 
Hubbard, William Herschell, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Kate Milner Rabb, Albion Fellows 
Bacon, Albert Edward Wiggam, carry on, and 
all but three still call Indiana роте. It would be 
a pleasure to extend the list of present-day 
writers indefinitely, but where cou/d one stop? 


Proud as she is of the work of her own children, 
Indiana has never believed herself the literary 
center of the solar system. She recognizes her 
debt to her Old World literary forebears and to 
her older sister states. Her heart will always 
quicken at the name of Paul Revere and of Long- 
fellow, who made him better known than did the 
historians. The humblest banjo can make the 
Hoosier feel like springing to his feet when it 
strums Dixie, or Old Kentucky Home. But, On the 
Banks of the Wabash, is her very own, and Paul 
Dresser is not forgotten. 


Whatever may be included in the future activi- 
ties of the state, it is fairly certain that the 
Hoosier will continue to write. The barely chris- 
tened Indiana Literary League, aided and abetted 
by the Hoosier House of production and distribu- 
tion, will take care of that. Convictions a Hoosier 
will always have, and he may be expected to put 
them into a book. It may not always be literature, 
according to the accepted definition of the term. 
It may be merely a story for little children which 
aspires to make necessary knowledge as fasci- 
nating as a fairy tale, or more ambitious, it may be 
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a new philosophy of Ше based upon Ше com- 
pletest present knowledge of geology, biology, 
and sociology. In any case the Hoosier will write. 
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Cultural History of Indianapolis: 
Literature, 1875-1890 


Eva Draegert* 


The last thirty years of the nineteenth century formed a 
distinct period of literary growth in the United States. Both 
quality and quantity advanced. Every section and nearly 
every state produced a novelist of power, but greatest activ- 
ity was evident in the South and West. In Indiana and parti- 
cularly in Indianapolis, literature was a popular avenue of 
expression. It was the fashion to write, perhaps a novel, 
poetry, essay, or editorial, or if not to write, then certainly 
to maintain a lively interest in and appreciation of all things 
literary. Perhaps the democratic spirit and the triumph of 
individual initiative furnish the explanation sought by his- 
torians and psychologists for the zest with which the average 
Hoosier engaged in literary pursuits. No school lighted his 
path; he was a pioneer. Though some were properly trained 
in the art, many followed it with a spontaneity that matched 
their enthusiasm. 

Before the Civil War the spoken word was much more 
prominent in Hoosier literature than the written word. 
Addresses by preachers, lawyers, or politicians on holidays or 
special occasions were the characteristic literary expression. 
Though here and there a poet saw his verses printed in some 
newspaper or periodical, the publishing of books was not 
common at that time in Indiana. 

Although Indiana’s principal claim to literary virtue is 
through the novel,? Indianapolis writers after the Civil War 


* Eva Draegert is instructor in social studies at Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Illinois. 
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charm.” Original literary effort was encouraged, for David 
Starr Jordan took “his first flight as a poet when a member 
of this club." 

This neighborly group helped open the way for organi- 
zation of the Indianapolis Woman's Club in 1875. ^ On 
February 18, eight ladies met at the home of Martha Nichol- 
son McKay "for the purpose of organizing a Woman's 
Club." A literary or cultural objective was not at once 
evident, for the first few programs were decidedly domestic 
in character. Mrs. McKay stated in her papers: “Lest our 
little craft should sink in an unchartered sea, the first pro- 
grams were designed to quiet the fears of the anxious.’’” 
On the club’s tenth anniversary she stated: “I know that 
from a sincere desire to help women into a recognition of 
the possibility of reconciling intellectual and domestic work, 
this club was formed.” Years earlier she had put the club's 
purpose differently. When a distinguished rabbi upon hear- 
ing about the club had said disapprovingly, “Sarah’s place 
is in her tent, Mrs. McKay quickly replied, "Oh yes, we 
know that. We only want her to have a window in И.” But 
during the first years, its programs gradually became less 
domestic and by 1885 had changed completely to the varied 
character of its current programs, some of which are ex- 
tremely intellectual.?° 

One of the original members of the Woman’s Club was 
Mrs. Edwin Thompson, later Mrs. Theodore L. Sewall, whose 
name and organizing influence were found in the beginnings 
of many cultural movements in Indianapolis. She was the 
only one of the founders of the Woman’s Club who was a 
university graduate, having been granted a bachelor’s degree 
by Northwestern University in 1866, and in 1871, a master’s 
degree from the same institution. “Few young women at 
that time could claim such a distinction." She was also a 
member of the College Corner Club. Mrs. Thompson came 
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to Indianapolis in 1873 with her husband from Franklin, 
Indiana, and soon after that both of them were teaching in 
the high school?! She was a member of the committee 
appointed to draft articles for the club constitution and was 
chosen vice-president at the first meeting. During the sum- 
mer of 1875 Mrs. Thompson went with her husband to 
Asheville, North Carolina, for the benefit of his failing 
health, but the journey was in vain, for he died the following 
year of tuberculosis.? 

A list of Woman's Club members during those first 
years speaks "eloquently that the town, as well as the club, 
was in the making, because they are the same names that are 
in the annals of many initial efforts toward improved social 
conditions and better cultural advantages for Indianapolis 
of that time."?* The club had broad cultural aims, and though 
literary study and endeavor have played an important part in 
its programs, the members have, through the years, partici- 
pated in many other forms of cultural activities. 

The Indianapolis Literary Club in Article II of its con- 
situation stated: “The object of this club shall be social, liter- 
ary and aesthetic culture.”* One criterion for judging the 
success of an organization in attaining its objective lies in 
the quality and achievements of its membership. Meredith 
Nicholson, writer and member of the club, declared that it 
“has illustrated perhaps better than any other expression 
of the life of Indiana, the quality of the men who have 
dominated there in the last three decades. In a State where 
not to be an author is to be distinguished, the members have 
written and read their essays in that spirit of true cultivation 
which takes its aspirations and attainments as a matter of 
course, and not too seriously. A president and a vice-presi- 
dent of the United States have been on the club’s rolls, as 
have cabinet officers, senators in Congress, and foreign 
ministers; but literary and ethical questions, oftener than 
political problems, have vexed its discussions, and it has been 
more interested as a society in Newman, Arnold, and Emer- 
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son, and in the thwarting of the Zeitgeist, than in material 
things.” 

Organized January 10, 1877, at the home of John D. 
Howland, with its membership limited at first to fifty, the 
club met for five months at homes of the members, then 
moved into a club room in the Halcyon Block at the north- 
west corner of Delaware and New York streets, which re- 
mained its meeting place until December, 1879.7 Meetings 
were held weekly, at first on Saturdays, but since 1879 on 
Mondays.?8 

That there was a desire among professional people to 
maintain and encourage literary study and activity, at least 
within their own circle, was indicated by the large propor- 
tion of members representing the various professions, such as 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and teachers. Two charter 
members, Charles Evans, formerly of Boston, and John D. 
Howland, were also interested in the development of a pub- 
lic library. Evans had been brought to Indianapolis pur- 
posely to organize the library and Howland had had a part 
in organizing the Indianapolis Library Association, forerun- 
ner of the present city library. The wide variety of topics 
to be found in their early programs indicates their breadth 
of interests, but after the first years the subjects treated 
became more strictly literary in nature.*° From Ше begin- 
ning meetings were held in an atmosphere of considerable 
informality but with strong emphasis on high literary stand- 
ards. The frank criticism to which a paper and its author 
were subjected not only furnished entertainment for the 
members, but at the same time challenged writers to their 
best efforts. 

In the general field of letters during this decade, there 
were few writers of much importance, and none who 
achieved high rank in the literary world. Sarah Parke Mor- 
rison, first woman graduate of Indiana University, came to 
Indianapolis in 1875 to engage in literary work.*! Mrs. Hetty 
Athon Morrison received mention as a “graceful and forcible 
writer” whose book entitled My Summer in the Kitchen was 
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published in 1878.22 Rev. James Cooley Fletcher's Brazil 
and the Brazilians had gone through nine editions and was 
being revised for the tenth. At that time it was considered 
an authority in its field and continued in steady demand.™ 

Of all forms of literary expression, poetry was the most 
popular. Ben D. House was still active, as was Mrs. Sarah T. 
Bolton, of whom it was said that she "probably [had] done 
more than any other lady to enhance the literature and parti- 
cularly the poetic reputation of Indiana.”* Another, Mrs. 
Mary E. Nealy, had been well known in Indianapolis for her 
poetry a little earlier, from 1858 to 1863, but during the 
seventies lived in Washington, D.C., and achieved high rank 
there as an art critic. 

“The literary career of J. W. Riley ... has been watched 
with an interest that is unfolding in admiration as the evi- 
dences of undoubted genius accompany the successive pro- 
ducts of his pen. His ‘Flying Islands of the Night’ from title 
to final monologue . . . shows promise of future greatness. 
Mr. Riley has industry, which is one of the attributes of 
genius, and its sober exercise can win for him a high place. 
He should devote himself with unflagging zeal to productions 
really worthy of the talents he has in his keeping.”* So 
stated the Indianapolis News in 1878, forecasting the public re- 
gard for the “Hoosier Poet" which later grew into an attitude 
of reverence in his home state. Even those who are inclined 
to scoff at Riley's work as literature and at the Riley "leg- 
end" which has developed cannot overlook his importance in 
the literary scene of Indiana and his influence on popular 
thought there as well as in the national scene. 

Riley had wanted to be an actor, but finding that im- 
possible, since he could not bring himself to conform to 
conventions of the stage, decided to write pieces that could be 
read effectively from the platform. Keeping his audience 
always in mind, he endeavored to get dramatic quality into 


his poetry and sketches." These were read by the author 
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who had schooled himself in the technique of the stage, but by 
casting aside conventional movements and allowing his own 
peculiar genius full scope, he achieved a reputation for 
characterization and dramatization which brought him 
Тате.зв 

His platform career began in 1874 in the small town of 
Monrovia in Morgan County. Surviving that failure, he 
tried again in Anderson the next year with results which 
were not much better. Then began a period of two years of 
going from one small Indiana town to another giving recitals 
in churches and schoolhouses, all the while rigidly training 
himself in the art of impersonation.* Years later in London, 
Benoit Coquelin, the great French actor, is reputed to have 
remarked to Sir Henry Irving after hearing Riley, “ "Henry, 
you and I have been studying all these years how to act, but 
here is a young man out of the West, who knows all we know 
by nature. ”® This was consummate art. He had natural 
talent, for as a child of seven he amazed his parents with 
imitations of a Bohemian peddler. Moreover he developed 
and supplemented this talent by careful attention to all the 
rules of dramatic art and delineated character with what ap- 
peared to the audience no effort at all. He had learned 
the little things that count, for he once remarked to a friend, 
“If you want to play the part of an old man—any sort of 
old man—just keep a stiff upper lip; that’s the most import- 
ant single thing to remember.” 

At Kokomo in February, 1878, Riley gave a program 
that turned the tide in his career. "Nothing succeeds like 
success,” and others followed to make certain his career as 
a public reader. The Indianapolis Journal commented that 
“the Hoosier Poet is getting talked about and quarrelled over 
— а sure sign that there is something in the man.” At the 
Masonic Hall in Greenfield the local literary club gave an 
entertainment for his benefit. It was a financial success and 
Riley’s part was performed excellently. “Riley is a master 


hand at the delineation of nature, and an excellent elocution- 
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ist, so that it is pleasant to listen to him. Greenfield may well 
be proud of her poet.”+ 

Having earned his spurs, Riley made bold to include Indi- 
anapolis in his "lecture tour” in 1879. He first appeared in 
March. Little attention was given to this in the press, 
though it was said he made а hit in his performance at the 
Grand.* In the fall a benefit was planned at the new Park 
Theater. He was to be the featured performer and prepared 
for it with some misgivings. The whole thing seemed risky, 
for the enormous sum of $50.00 must be paid for Ше hall.** 
But Dan Macauley was behind it and whatever he "undertook 
for other people . . . always succeeded.”*? The performance 
was announced for October 16, and a week before that Riley 
came to Indianapolis to make final preparations. The week 
of suspense was a great strain, for he realized that he was 
"on the spot." Indianapolis must be won. Success or failure 
this time would fix his destiny for all Indiana.** 

Advance publicity in the press was quite favorable, yet 
there was a note of skepticism. It was said that he stood 
without challenge at the head of Indiana poets, but that 
"he is young, almost boyish in appearance, and lacks that 
maturity in his methods which time and study only can im- 
part," but in time "he will take a high rank among the 
literary men of Ше country.”* 

Finally the day came, and Riley was a complete success. 
The audience paid tribute by demanding an encore, then 
remaining until they were dismissed by Dan Macauley. Only 
one adverse criticism was offered. Riley had apparently not 
fully realized the limits of the room and some in the rear 
seats had not heard him. The audience was said to be first- 
class in spite of the bad weather and the presence of a circus 
in town.” 

That same year, in the summer of 1879, Riley contem- 
plated breaking into print. In collaboration with Mrs. Mary 
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Hartwell Catherwood he planned “an ingenuous mixture of 
prose and verse.”* This air castle did not materialize, for 
each writer was a bit too impetuous; teamwork between them 
was apparently impossible and Riley became somewhat sub- 
dued. Urged by his friend, Rev. Myron Reed, not to rush 
into print but to build up a more solid reputation among cen- 
tral Indiana towns, he waited four years for the appearance of 
his first book.*? 

Whether or not Riley would take his place among the 
famous literary figures of the nation, his place in the cul- 
tural scene of Indiana, and more specifically of Indianapolis, 
since the town became his permanent home after the fall of 
1879, was now secure. Scarcely any program or entertain- 
ment was complete without one or more recitations by Riley. 
Invariably it was reported that he had captured his audience, 
or had been enthusiastically applauded, or had been requested 
to give one or more encores. 

Riley's growing popularity encouraged other writers of 
both prose and poetry to seek fame and fortune in the literary 
arts and helped usher in а sort of golden age in the cultural 
life of Indianapolis. Literature and the arts were to flower in 
an atmosphere in which culture was valued for its own sake. 
After the advent of natural gas and the consequent indus- 
trial activity, Hoosier life was dominated by commercial and 
financial interests. Expressions of culture then began to 
function more and more as tools of wealth and power to aid 
the newly rich to achieve social or class distinction. Factors 
which had considerable influence on the literary culture of 
this period were the lecture course or lyceum, the growth 
of libraries, and the number and character of booksellers and 
book publishers in the city. 

It is difficult for the present generation to understand 
the power and influence of the platform in this earlier period. 
Many elements have combined to change both the audiences 
and the public speakers so that the type of oratory once 
popular is no longer fashionable or effective. In the 1870's 
and 1880’s the public auditorium and Ше lectern were im- 
portant in the dissemination of knowledge and served well as 
social agencies also. The lecture platform fulfilled а mani- 
fold purpose involving education, entertainment, and the ad- 
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vancement of а cause. The variety of types of lectures ap- 
pearing in the Hoosier capital in Ше 1870’s reveals the nature 
of the purposes they served. Whether these were achieved 
can, of course, never fully be known. An entertainer may 
grasp at once his effectiveness, and he who promotes а 
cause can gauge somewhat the extent to which his propa- 
ganda has been accepted: but the lecturer who would educate 
can never measure the results of his efforts beyond the im- 
mediate interest of his listeners. One criterion in any public 
activity, however, is the extent of its popularity. 

John C. Ridpath, the historian, stated that the real no- 
bility of а community are those who attend lectures. He 
described the struggles of the lecture field in the 1870's, 
pointing out that for twenty years oratory or lecturing had 
been tremendously popular, especially in the wintertime. With 
the depression of the seventies and the resulting hard times 
and general pessimism of the populace, it seemed that lectur- 
ing became almost extinct. Great lecturers no longer ap- 
peared on the platform. Later а new lyceum, more rational 
and more permanent, arose and flourished for a generation.** 
New and powerful speakers appeared to entertain and in- 
spire those who listened. 

Indianapolis had its first lyceum or lecture course in 
1846, sponsored by the Union Literary Society, the first pro- 
gram of which was delivered by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
at the Second Presbyterian Church.* In 1850 Daniel Read, 
Robert Dale Owen, and John B. Niles participated in a series 
of lectures sponsored by this society, with admission free to 
the public; the responsibilities for paying the necessary ex- 
penses were assumed voluntarily by a few public-spirited 
citizens, including Calvin Fletcher, James M. Ray, Austin W. 
Morris, Thomas H. Sharpe, General Thomas A. Morris, and 
James B. Sulgrove.5 Evidently local enthusiasts made use 
of talent from the state constitutional convention then in ses- 
sion. 

Naturally all normal activities were seriously curtailed 


by the Civil War in the 1860’s. In the middle 1870’s the 
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Y.M.C.A. sponsored a lecture course which included both 
entertaining and intellectual elements. * Later in the decade 
it continued to sponsor its lecture course, but in order to meet 
the competition from various "private" lecture courses plan- 
ned a sustaining membership, offering the privileges of the 
use of gymnasium and bath rooms to be included in the price 
of a season lecture ticket. The management thus sought to 
please all classes by the variety of entertainment offered for 
the season. The 1877-1878 season included Rev. James C. 
Fletcher in a travel lecture; Robert J. Burdette, friend of 
Riley, who spoke on “The Rise and Fall of the Moustache;” 
and Rev. Myron Reed on "The Bliss of Ignorance."* 

Lecture bureaus in the East held contracts with a wide 
variety of actors, entertainers, and informative lecturers so 
that a word to the Redpath Lyceum Bureau could secure 
bookings for any type of public performance desired. Also 
popular at this time were the collegiate interstate oratorical 
contests usually held in one of the theaters. 

The years 1878 and 1879 were bonanza years for public 
speakers, bearing out the statement of Professor Ridpath. 
Every week many lectures of all sorts were announced in 
the columns of the newspapers. The churches, theaters, and 
public halls were the auditoriums for lectures on science, 
religion, art, travel, or pure hokum. It was also the era of 
dramatic interpretation. Hermann Linde read Macbeth en- 
tirely from memory, and his interpretation of each character 
was pronounced wonderful. Mrs. Laura E. Dainty of Chicago 
gave two programs of dramatic and humorous readings in 
1879, in April at Plymouth Church and in June at the Grand 
Opera House. Each time her audience was said to be one of 
the best Indianapolis could produce and she was declared to 
be one of the best readers of her time. In her second program 
orchestral accompaniment was added, but its loudness de- 
tracted from the effectiveness of her reading.” Mrs. Cole- 
man Pope, long a theatrical performer, had taken up resi- 
dence in the Hoosier capital to add to the number of those 
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who might be labelled as a local stock company. In 1878 she 
gave a reading or lecture which was a benefit. Mrs. Amy 
Dunn also lectured in 1878 and again in 1879.5 In the advertis- 
ing columns of the News in 1879, Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk of- 
fered her services as an elocutionist and dramatic reader for 
church and literary programs." 

As noted above, the depression years were marked by 
inactivity of the lyceum and lecture platform. The year the 
depression was felt in full force in Indianapolis, 1876, only 
one lecture was mentioned, and that a scientific one. Ear- 
lier in 1874 and 1875 few had been offered, and their topics 
are indicative of the caution and fear which gripped the up- 
per social and economic classes. In 1874 Robert Collyer, 
noting a small but good audience at Masonic Hall, switched 
his subject to "Clear Grit,” expressing the idea that an 
honest day’s work would bring out one’s best qualities, and 
that the important things were home, family, and content- 
ment.° A little later a large audience at Masonic Hall listened 
to a lecture on astronomy and at the same time the Metro- 
politan Theater was jammed for a play and a variety show.*' 
In 1875 but three lectures were mentioned—one on temper- 
ance, one on Lincoln by Schuyler Colfax, and a program of 
readings and recitations by Mrs. Fred Wright." 

By 1877 the worst aspects of the depression had some- 
what subsided, and the effect is noted at once in the increased 
number of lectures. A popular program was held at Har- 
monic Hall which included features by Rev. James C. Fletcher, 
ex-Governor Thomas A. Hendricks, Rev. William A. Bartlett, 
Rev. Myron W. Reed, Rev. Edward A. Bradley, and Dr. 
William B. Fletcher. Rev. Fletcher had already delivered a 
series of lectures on Pompeii earlier that year in connection 
with an exhibition of Pompeiian ceramics.”° That winter Riley’s 
good friend, Robert J. Burdette of the Burlington, Iowa, 
Hawkeye delivered his famed humorous lecture entitled, “The 
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Rise and Fall of the Moustache.” It was said that no one was 
weary though for two and one-half hours Burdette talked 
through his nose in a thin, effeminate voice!” 

The lectures in the 1878-1879 season included one by 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the noted agnostic, with the Grand 
packed to hear him.” Rev. Otis A. Burgess, president of 
Butler University, replied to Ingersoll in the Masonic Hall 
about three weeks later and attracted an audience of 400 
despite Ше bad weather.” Other lectures that season covered 
scientific and literary topics. 

High on the list of causes being promoted in the 1870’s 
were temperance and women’s rights, and prominent among 
their advocates were Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Both Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore were entertained several times by the Col- 
lege Corner Club. Twice Mrs. Livermore surprised her audi- 
ence by speaking on a literary topic, not once mentioning the 
question of women’s rights." 

In 1878 a new and unusual organization was formed, the 
Social Science Association.'5 It was not social science as un- 
derstood in the mid-twentieth century, but in a somewhat 
different sense. At that moment it constituted a reason for 
the series of lectures on cooking delivered by Miss Juliet Cor- 
son. Behind the movement were some of the same women who 
were active in the College Corner and the Indianapolis wom- 
an’s clubs.* It therefore might be regarded as part of Ше 
general effort of women of that day to find increasing ave- 
nues for self-expression. In October, 1879, membership 
totalled 130, less than half of whom were wholly interested in 
the association’s aims and projects, which were to “investi- 
gate questions arising in the daily experience” of the mem- 
bers.” Perhaps social was the proper adjective, but in its 


lighter sense. Programs held were in the form of lectures, 
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and so contributed to that phase of the culture of the decade.” 

No better indication of the cultural temper and achieve- 
ment of a people is readily available than the growth and 
development of libraries. For the country as a whole, the 
first three-quarters of the nineteenth century showed very 
little progress in this direction, but in the last quarter there 
was a great increase in the number and size of libraries. 
An increase in population and wealth, the spread of education 
and culture, and the work of librarians with enlarged vision 
all contributed to this growth. The 1876 Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, which did so much to stimulate activities in other 
cultural fields, had a share in the development of libraries, 
for out of this meeting of minds grew the American Library 
Association and the establishment of the Library Journal.” 

In 1870 Indianapolis had three libraries and a Library 
Association, but no free public library. The State Library, 
occupying the west half of the first floor of the State Capitol 
with its 25,000 volumes, was established in 1825, with its 
circulation restricted to state officials and legislators. It 
operated on an extremely small budget furnished by action 
of the state legislature. The Marion County Library, estab- 
lished in 1844, had 2,000 volumes and a fund of $2,000 
with accruing interest. The township library was an indif- 
ferent collection of about 1,000 volumes under the supervis- 
ion of the township trustee. Of these three, none had ade- 
quate means or reason to fulfill the purpose of а public 
library. The basis for such an institution was to be found 
in the Indianapolis Library Association, a group of public- 
spirited citizens who banded together in 1869, each pledged 
to contribute a sum of $150.00 in annual payments of $25.00. 
Within a few months’ time 3,000 volumes were collected, the 
circulation of which remained restricted to Ше membership.*" 

А need for circulating literature had been felt in Indi- 
anapolis in 1865, as evidenced by the Young Men's Library 
Association, whose directors that year were Abraham C. 
Shortridge, Henry Lieber, Volney T. Malott, John M. Youart, 
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and Е. W. Snyder.» The story of the growth of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library is interwoven with that of the 
public school system. From the beginning it was located in 
the high school, and later as the library was moved into its 
own building, the school offices moved along with it, continu- 
ing this connection to the present time. From an early date, 
1871, financial support for a library came from a city 
school tax, so that legally the library has always been part of 
the city school system. 

In 1873 the Indianapolis Public Library was established 
and quarters found in the Underhill residence at Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan streets, where it remained until 
1876 when, in order to procure much needed larger quarters, 
it was moved to the old Sentinel Building at the southwest 
corner of Meridian Street and the Circle. No change was 
needed until 1880 when the library was moved to the south- 
west corner of Pennsylvania and Ohio streets. Here it re- 
mained until the first new library building was constructed 
at Meridian and Ohio in 1893 (now the home of its business 
branch and of the city school offices), later making a final 
move to St. Clair Street between Meridian and Pennsylvania, 
its present quarters. 

The library began with a collection of 15,560 volumes.** 
At the end of the first year, 5,220 readers held registration 
cards, and a total of 101,281 books had circulated. In 1876 
a newspaper reading room was opened** and that year 20,766 
books and 1,831 pamphlets were reported, with over 10,000 
readers registered. Two years later the library's holdings 
were 27,900 volumes and 2,241 pamphlets. The circulation 
that year was 192,076, an increase of some 90,000 over the 
previous year. In four years' time the record showed a total 


loss of only 57 books, total expenditures of $64,392.17, and an 
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average cost of circulating a book of 2.42 сепіз. It was 
boasted that no library in the country showed а greater pro- 
portionate use of books, and only Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago had а larger annual circulation.*? 

By 1879 French and German books were added to the 
library’s holdings, making a total of 34,649 books and pamph- 
lets with a circulation for the year of 177,503 books and 
periodicals.*? 

Library reports show that in 1877-1878 the aggregate 
number of books and pamphlets circulated was 192,076, the 
largest figure since the library opened in 1873. The next 
year, 1878-1879, while there was a steady increase in the 
accessions of the library, the circulation was 14,573 less than 
the preceding year. During 1877-1878, 2,209 new registra- 
tion cards had been issued while only 2,032 were issued in 
1878-1879. Circulation figures dropped again in 1880, and 
still more in 1881. The report stated further that this coin- 
cided with a general falling off of library circulation through- 
out the country and was thought to be caused by a general 
revival of trade and industry and а wide demand for labor 
of all kinds. At this time a relaxation of rules indicated а 
desire on the part of the library's officers to make its book 
collection of greater service. Now each patron was permit- 
ted to borrow three books at a time instead of one. Before 
this time only persons over twenty were permitted to read 
bound volumes of illustrated papers; now, anyone, old or 
young, might use them.*? 

From the first year of its establishment the library 
Steadily outgrew its quarters. The value of connection with 
and nearness to the school was realized, but at the same time 
it appeared impractical to attempt to house such a rapidly 
growing institution with another which was constantly ex- 
panding. Two questions demanded solution—what sort of 
new quarters should be sought, and their proper location in 
the city. The Circle was regarded by many as the proper 
Site for a public library as equally available to all parts of 
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the city. Although more people lived south of Washington 
Street, four out of five books in circulation were borrowed 
by those north of this street? Someone suggested that a 
library and a soldiers’ monument be combined together in 
the Circle as a fitting and appropriate memorial." 

During 1878-1879 while the library officers with their 
limited funds were searching for adequate quarters to house 
the books and provide suitable space for patrons, two offers 
were made concerning a new library building. Mrs. James 
M. Hume proposed a new building at Meridian and Ohio 
streets which would be 120 by 70 feet in modern Gothic 
style of brick and cut stone and would provide space for 
100,000 volumes. A few months later William H. English 
offered to erect a building on the Circle, its front 40 feet 
wide, extending 150 feet back to the alley, and 50 feet wide 
at the rear. Its facade would be of iron and glass and the 
remainder of substantially fireproof material. The library 
would be on the ground floor with space for school offices 
elsewhere in the building. If the school board would accept 
the offer, English planned to extend the building in the same 
style around the Circle from McKernan’s residence to the 
church, which would make one of the finest buildings in the 
city. He offered to donate $5,000 if the school board would 
purchase the building, or he would lease it for twenty years 
at $2,400 a year, which was $600 less than the rent the library 
was then paying.” 

The plan was thoroughly discussed by the press and 
from time to time English altered his proposed plans at the 
suggestion of the school commissioners. Objections and 
criticisms were offered and more plans were desired by the 
board to compare with the generous offers already made.” 
Finally, because of the spirit of carping and misrepresenta- 
tion English withdrew all offers he had made, though he 
had planned ultimately to give the building and grounds to 
the city. No further mention was made of Mrs. Hume’s offer 


to construct a building at Meridian and Ohio streets. 
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Meantime the State Library was having its difficulties. 
Surprising losses were discovered, though circulation was re- 
stricted to a favored few. Valuable sets were broken and were 
not then replaceable.** 

In addition to readers who held library cards and made 
use of the public library’s collection of books and periodicals, 
many persons were building up private collections of books. 
The presence of bookstores in Indianapolis with their large 
stocks of books indicates such interest. Literary-minded per- 
sons frequented these stores, spending much time around the 
stove in the back room discussing the merits of recent publi- 
cations. Long lines of persons might be seen standing or 
waiting in rigs before the bookstores on magazine day when 
the first copies of the monthly issues of Seribner's or the 
Atlantic arrived. 

Among the early booksellers who helped create this 
literary atmosphere were Francis M. Crouse, Herman Engel- 
bach, Samuel Merrill, and Bowen, Stewart and Company. 
Herman Engelbach had come to St. Louis from Germany 
in 1852 at the age of eighteen and in 1863 came on to Indi- 
anapolis, where he established а bookstore at Meridian and 
Washington streets. He specialized in legal and medical 
books and kept on hand а stock of 30,000 volumes, large for 
that day. Such persons as John Collett, geologist, John B. 
Dillon, historian, General Benjamin Harrison, Lew Wallace, 
and Max Leckner, musician, were frequent callers at Engel- 
bach's.:0 

Francis M. Crouse, а physician from Lafayette, came to 
Indianapolis in the early 1870’s to join the Merrill and Com- 
pany firm and later opened his own shop at 40 North Dela- 
ware Street. He collected rare historical pamphlets and 
nature books, issuing semi-annual catalogues of rare books. 
His store had an atmosphere of learned leisure and such 
persons as Eliza B. Browning, Professor Demarchus C. 
Brown, and Jacob P. Dunn were often seen there.) 

Samuel Merrill, born in Peacham, Vermont, had come 
to Corydon in 1821, where he became state treasurer and 
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later moved the State Library to Indianapolis along with the 
state’s funds. His book-selling activities may have begun as 
early as 1823.1° The business he started was later continued 
by his son, Samuel Merrill, Jr., and by the end of Ше 1870’s 
the firm emerged after several organizational changes as Mer- 
rill, Meigs and Company. 

Bowen, Stewart and Company, who later joined forces 
with the Merrill firm, were organized in 1854,95 but could 
trace their origin back to 1838. Merrill, Meigs and Com- 
pany began publishing activities as early as 1855 with the 
publication of Indiana Reports, Vol. V, by Judge Isaac Black- 
ford. Throughout the 1870's, they continued as booksellers 
and as publishers of law books, adding elementary school 
texts to their list. Midway in the next decade the firm under- 
went a great change. New policies and new partners both 
contributed to the innovation, and the first important pub- 
lishing firm of Indianapolis was well launched. 

Early books published in Indianapolis were largely utili- 
tarian. Although citizens of the Hoosier capital greatly ad- 
mired the literary works of English writers, and American 
works were also popular, the few local imprints displayed little 
creativity. No doubt the partial crippling of business by the 
depression of the seventies had affected this field also. Accord- 
ing to the recent bibliography, Indiana Authors and their 
Books, of the 949 authors listed, 111 may be identified with 
Indianapolis by virtue of being born in the Hoosier capital or 
spending an extended period of residence there exclusive of 
School attendance. Of this group of 111, seven belonged to 
the decade of Ше 1870’s, publishing a total of six books during 
those years, three of which are Indianapolis imprints. One of 
these is à biography, and the other two, histories: William 
Wesley Woollen, Madison from 1844 to 1852 (Indianapolis, 
1879) ; Charles Manning Walker, Sketch of the Life, Charact- 
er, and Public Services of Oliver P. Morton (Indianapolis, 
1878); and William R. Holloway, Indianapolis: A Historical 
and. Statistical Sketch (Indianapolis, 1870) 208 
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In the eighties all Indiana burned with a flame of literary 
enthusiasm. It was the period when numerous county histories 
appeared, perhaps because the pioneers of Indiana had become 
prosperous old men who were ready to pay the price for being 
immortalized. Some Indianans were writing novels in series, 
such as Elsie Dinsmore, The Little Colonel, and the Brownie 
books; but more were enthusiastic about poetry. “For 
some reason, about one Hoosier in ten writes what he believes 
to be poetry, whether or not he admits it to his friends and 
associates.” Newspapers ran columns of poetry; clubs of- 
fered prizes for the best poems; and in Indianapolis the 
cloak poets, who carried canes and wrote verses with a mili- 
tary air, strolled up and down in the neighborhood of the 
newspaper offices on Market Street. They read their com- 
positions to each other; sometimes the listener had been 
seized by the coat lapel and pushed unceremoniously into the 
nearest doorway for the purpose. The writer, of course, 
expected his lines to be published in the Atlantic 

Ben D. House was virtual poetic dictator of the Inland 
City in the early eighties. Meredith Nicholson was “giving 
an imitation of a young man reading law” in William Wal- 
lace’s office but spent most of his time composing verses and 
worshipping House.?!2 Daniel L. Paine wrote poetry, as did 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, and Riley’s star was rising. One was as 
likely to be asked his opinion of a sonnet as of a cigar. A 
certain judge of the United States court at Indianapolis was 
said to have the habit of locking the door of his private 
office and reading Horace to visiting attorneys. Indeed, for 
many, an abiding interest had been formed, and a few 
years later Nicholson declared, “If you do not in this pro- 
vincial capital meet an author at every corner, you are at 
least never safe from men and women who read БооКз.”!13 


The Hoosier capital had passed the pioneer stage of its 
literary development, and in the eighties was entering a per- 
iod of preparation which was to bear much fruit. No doubt 
business prosperity, bringing with it more leisure for study, 
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effectively increased intellectual and creative activities. In- 
dianapolis was acquiring a national reputation and some 
Bostonians speculated that the Inland City might well be the 
next literary center of Ше country."* But elsewhere western 
culture was interpreted in a different manner. In 1885 Ше 
Philadelphia Press stated that women were more responsible 
for culture than men but that culture in the West tended to- 
ward scientific rather than artistic pursuits. “Botanical, 
geological and art clubs are common among women of West- 
ern cities as far back as Omaha. The Western man, portly, 
clear-skinned and keen-eyed, may never read a page of 
Browning, and would not give a bushel of wheat for all of 
Emerson's primal truths, but he can give you promptly a 
reason for the faith that is in him on evolution, or the scien- 
tific development of the soil, or railroads or of races, in 
words as direct and strong as bullets. The whole mental 
growth of the Middle and Western states since the war has 
been coarser, perhaps, and less scholarly than that of New 
England, but more pithy and more masculine.''::5 

Indianapolis could not boast а "greatest American 
author," but compensation could be found in the amount of 
literary activity and the interest and enthusiasm of large 
numbers of its citizens. А famous English clergyman and 
author, Frederick William Farrar, visited Indianapolis in 
1885 and was surprised at the erudition displayed by people 
of the city. He declared, "So many more people in America 
than in England are well posted on English literature." The 
prevalence of clubs was largely responsible for this attain- 
ment, and Indianapolis proudly proclaimed her literary life 
to be more active and healthful than that of any other city 
in the сопп гу. 

Probably no answer can be found to the question of the 
cause for literary development in Ше Hoosier capital Те 
spirit seemed to come “not from planted seed, nor from any 
known means of cultivation.”*” No doubt societies helped 
create the proper atmosphere for the growth of the spirit of 


culture, but three well-known Indianapolis writers, Elizabeth 
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Miller, Meredith Nicholson, and Booth Tarkington, were not 
literary-club products.”* Yet these groups did serve as feed- 
ers to the community, furnishing it with a constant supply of 
interested and inspired participants in the field of letters. 

As many as fifty literary clubs may have been function- 
ing by the late seventies, but evidence of the names of all 
these is not extant and to follow their development is diffi- 
cult. A number are mentioned in newspapers throughout the 
decade of the eighties, but whether they had an earlier 
origin or how long they continued to exist is not known. The 
Hesperian Club is an example of one which was founded 
earlier and must have been popular, because among the 
members were many prominent persons, such as Catharine 
Merrill and May Wright Sewall.1” 

Some literary clubs were made up of independent groups, 
but many were sponsored by schools and churches. Early in 
the decade such a program was given at a meeting of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Guild; also the Aristotelian Club and the high 
school Literary Society held meetings at Plymouth Church.:* 
There were the Agiliar Literary Society, a Hebrew organiza- 
tion; the Meridian Literary and Dramatic Club which held 
meetings at Emerald Hall; and the Circle Literary Club. The 
last two societies were only then in process of organization." 
The Charles Carroll Literary Club and the Qui Vive Club 
were both active, but the dates of their organization are not 
known. Catholic young men organized a club in 1885.123 
The Union Literary Society had developed from the Young 
Men's Literary Society, which had been founded as early as 
1885.7* The New Century Club gave a dinner at Bates 
House after its meeting late in January, 1889, and among the 
members present, all of whom were men, were many promin- 
ent citizens.125 The Paragon Literary Society, which met at 
Celtic Hall, was made up of young men and women from the 
southwest part of the city, and their stated objective was “т- 
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tellectual and social improvement.":?* The Fortnightly Liter- 
ary Club was also active during the latter part of the 
decade.'?* 

Several literary societies at this time were organized 
by and restricted their membership to Negroes. In 1883 the 
Garnett Literary Society was formed, admitting both men 
and women as members.?* Later in the decade the Parlor 
Reading Circle and the Douglass Literary Society were or- 
ganized.?? The Harrison Literary Society which met at 
Jones Tabernacle, and a group organized at the Ninth 
Presbyterian Church,?! complete the available list of such 
clubs of the decade. 

In 1889, shortly after the founding of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, the Indiana Union of Literary 
Clubs, a statewide organization, was formed. Both men and 
women were admitted to membership; and it planned annual 
meetings for the discussion of all questions pertaining to 
social, educational, or literary matters. Any organization 
having for its objective the study of literature, art, or music, 
was eligible to membership. By 1900 the Indiana Union 
joined the General Federation. Since the former was a mixed 
group, this combination resulted in the odd situation of men 
as legitimate members of a woman's club.? Similarity in 
the aims of both groups brought about this union.* Twenty- 
six societies were charter members of the federation, among 
which were the Indianapolis Woman's Club, College Corner. 
Fortnightly Literary, and Catharine Merrill clubs. 

The two leading cultural organizations in the city were 
still the Indianapolis Literary Club and the Indianapoli: 
Woman's Club. The former continued regular meeting: 
through the eighties, with programs devoted largely to liter 
ary topies, though other subjects such as socialism, nihilism 
and various phases of education, were occasionally treated." 
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It was an exclusive club, so much so that Meredith Nicholson, 
himself a member, once remarked that if all who belonged 
were to be expelled, none could hope to be readmitted. A 
number of famous persons were entertained, including Math- 
thew Arnold, Dean Farrar, Joseph Parker, and John Fiske.!*9 
Women were invited to participate for the first time at its 
fifth annual dinner held at the New Denison Hotel in 1881.15” 
Once each month a regular guest night was held when ladies 
were invited and urged to participate in discussions.s* Its 
meeting place during the early eighties was the Denison 
Hotel parlors, where members sometimes remained after the 
program to indulge in a bit of card-playing. Such a sedate 
group could not continue in this manner, for their wives and 
society both frowned on such activity. So in 1884 the meeting 
place was changed to the Plymouth Church at Meridian and 
New York streets, where it remained until 1901.5? Their 
environment could then lend support to their good intentions. 

The Indianapolis Woman’s Club during the eighties con- 
tinued to encourage intellectual and literary activities. Its 
early programs had been somewhat domestic in character; 
but during this decade they became more scholarly, and plans 
were made for a five-year study of English as well as French 
history.*^ Membership was limited to a hundred and each 
year the names of many prominent women were added to 
the list of life members.!à The problem of а permanent meet- 
ing place was solved in 1891 when the organization met in the 
newly completed Propylaeum at 17 East North Street Dur- 
ing this period it entertained many similar groups through- 
out the state. Such activity expressed the movement designed 
to improve the status of women, and the forming of the 
State Federation in 1889 further demonstrated the trend. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was influential in this state 
movement as well as in the national and international cause 


of women.:* Other Indianapolis associations which joined 
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the Woman’s Club in this work were the following: Fort- 
nightly Literary, with thirty members; Catharine Merrill, 
fifteen members; Political Science, twenty-five members; 
College Corner; Browning and Kent clubs; Indianapolis 
Equal Suffrage Society, established in 1877; and the Indi- 
anapolis Art Association which had increased to two hundred 
members, both men and women..+ 


(To be Continued) 
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